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Search for Relevance 


in Higher Education 


by Oliver J. Caldwell 


A state university seeks to extend its frontiers to the world. 


Deicenditery fires are smoldering 
in the once quiet groves of aca- 
demia. Around the world the uni- 
versity has become the center of 
protest against the status quo. At 
the Sorbonne and at Columbia 
students have manned the barri- 
cades in active insurrection. There 
are certain to be more barricades 
erected on more campuses in the 
years ahead. 


A particularly perceptive admin- 
istrator in a major American uni- 
versity was recently visited by a 
group of black nationalist students 
who presented a series of academic 
demands. “What will you do if 
we don’t meet all of these de- 
mands?” he asked. The answer was 
quite explicit: ‘We'll burn the 
place down.” 


Some of the rebellion appears to 


6 be purely nihilistic: many of the 
# febels, both black and white, a 
& number of whom are university 


teachers, are against the Establish- 
% ment but have failed to indicate 


what they really want in place of 
the Establishment. 

But many American academic 
rebels are quite articulate. Basi- 
cally, they object to what they call 
the irrelevance and the imperson- 
ality of higher education in Ameri- 
can universities. 

Impersonality is a result of sheer 
numbers, and of reliance on the 
computer as a teacher and as a 
keeper of records. As a guide in 
student-faculty relationships, the 
computer seems on some campuses 
to reduce the student to a faceless 
identity known only by a number. 
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some years in China. Following the 
war he was with the Division of Inter- 
national Exchange of Persons in the 
Department of State, and served later 
as Associate Commissioner for Inter- 
national Education in the Office of 
Education. 














Many teachers and administrators 
are making a serious mistake in 
relying on machines to replace 
human relationships. The machine 
has an essential and growing role in 
education, as it does in industry, 
but always man and his nature and 
his needs must be paramount. The 
cybernetic age is so young that a 
suitable relationship between man 
and machine is yet to be worked 
out. 


The problem of relevance is 
much more complicated. Much of 
the American university curriculum, 
especially in the humanities and 
the social sciences, is quite obso- 
lete. This fact has been apparent 
to many Americans for many years, 
but there is a built-in obstacle to 
change in the American university 
structure. The individual professor, 
and his department, may tolerate 
innovation in other departments, 
providing it does not change the 
balance of departmental power. 
With few exceptions, the professor 
and his departmental colleagues 
will fight to the death all external 
efforts to effect innovation in the 
content of their own departmental 
offerings. 


Administrators have learned that 
changing a curriculum is harder 
than moving a cemetery. The revo- 
lution in human relationships, both 
inside the United States and 
throughout the world, has made 
much of American higher educa- 
tion quite irrelevant to the prob- 
lems students face today and those 
they must face during the rest of 
their lives. If American univer- 
sities fail to develop a new and 
more relevant curriculum, increas- 
ing student revolt in the United 
States is inevitable. 





One of the critical areas of irrele- 
vance involves intercultural educa- 
tion. Black students in this country 
are quite right when they say the 
American curriculum is lily-white. 
But yellow and brown students, 
and American Indian students, and 
students from Communist coun- 
tries would be equally correct in 
denouncing the standard academic 
fare in the United States. Our 
undergraduate curriculum is espe- 
cially weak; it is a reflection of 
yesterday’s ideas and aspirations of 
a White Anglo-Saxon Protestant 
Society, with some ecumenical 
flavoring. The era of the WASP’s 
is dead, but the learning of the age 
of WASP’s lingers on. 


The writer was chairman of the 
Committee on the International 
Dimensions of Southern Illinois 
University. This committee was 
charged with, the responsibility of 
recommending ways and means to 
build into the academic life of one 
university a new intercultural and 
international relevance. These com- 
ments are based primarily on the 
experience of this committee; this 
experience may not be wholly 
irrelevant to the situation in other 
American universities. 


NEW CURRICULUM DEMANDED 


A good example of what Ameri- 
can university administrators face 
as they attempt to adjust to the 
needs of a new social order is con- 


tained in a statement presented by | 


a committee of black students to 


MA 


the administration of a large mid- \ 


Illinois), which demanded a cur- 
riculum of “Politics of the Op- 
pressed and Non-Western Peoples.” 


‘western university (not Southern | 


; 


: 


This proposed curriculum had four . 


parts: 
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1. U.S. Politics From a Non-Insti- 
tutional Perspective 


2. The Politics of Revolution 


3. Non-Institutional International 
Political Studies 


4. Methodology 


A typical course under part 1 is: 
Political History of U.S. Exploita- 
tion of Black America—history of 
disenfranchisement, reconstruction, 
legislative acts, selected Presidents 
(e.g., Lincoln, Wilson, Roosevelt, 
Truman, Kennedy). Under part 2 
we have: Theory and Philosophy 
of Revolution. Part 3 is the longest 
and emphasizes History, Contem- 
porary Political Systems, and De- 
velopment Theory. Typical of part 
4 is one course called Studies in 
Methods of Acquiring Political and 
Ethnic Power. 


This would seem to most white 
administrators an extreme state- 
ment. Yet it is not much more ex- 
treme in one direction than is the 
white, Western European curricu- 


lum against which many students: 


in our universities are rebelling. 
Clearly the American university 
must discover a new foundation 
of universality if it is to function 
effectively in tomorrow's world. 


Southern Illinois University has 
about 30,000 students on two 
major campuses and in_ several 
smaller centers. There are about 
1,000 foreign students and nearly 
2,000 black American students in 
the university. Out of about 1,500 
teachers and administrators, one- 
half have had some kind of over- 
seas experience. 


The university has in the catalog 
about 200 courses which have some 
intercultural content. On a credit- 
hour cost basis, the university is 
spending more than $4 million per 


year on instruction which has some 
relevance to the changing relation- 
ships of mankind. None of this 
money came from sources outside 
the regular university budget. The 
university also has AID contracts 
in Viet-Nam, Nepal, Afghanistan, 
and Mali and a Ford contract in 
Nigeria. In one way or another, 
it is estimated that SIU spent in 
1967-68 about $6 million in what 
could be defined broadly as inter- 
national education. 


But there have been no clearly 
defined international and intercul- 
tural goals for the university, nor 
any specific road map designed to 
help the university to reach these 
goals. The Committee on Inter- 
national Dimensions tried to define 
these goals and to indicate direc- 
tions the university should take to 
reach them. 


VISION AND FLEXIBILITY 


This and many other American 
universities have come a long way 
toward a universal tradition, as op- 
posed to the narrow Western tradi- 
tion. The problem of an American 
state university which recognizes 
that it can only serve its state well 
if it also serves the nation arises 
from the fact that the future is an 
uncharted frontier. The university 
always is reacting after the fact of 
changing knowledge and changing 
human relationships. The univer- 
sity is always running after reality 
and never catching up. Somehow, 
this process must be reversed if the 
university is to be a fully creative 
force in tomorrow’s world. 

University leaders of today are 
charged with the responsibility of 
being wiser than Solomon was re- 
quired to be. They must extra- 
polate from the present and the 
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past the shape of things to come, 
and develop a pattern of education 
which will train tomorrow’s citi- 
zens. This requires vision and flexi- 
bility of a high order. 

The word “university” implies 
that an institution so named is the 
home of all knowledge. Southern 
Illinois University, to become a 
world-oriented university, must 
build a new intellectual foundation. 
It must not renounce its Western 
foundation. Rather, it must find a 
way to incorporate other world 
cultures into its foundations. 


To a substantial degree, Western 
civilization was created by the 
Western university. The military 
and economic power built by 
people trained in Western univer- 
sities within a few centuries con- 
quered most of the earth. As the 
economic and political base of 
Western Europe and North America 
expanded across the world, West- 
ern art became eclectic, and 
learned much from the ancient and 
alien traditions of Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America. But the racial and 
political relationship of Western 
European and North American man 
to the rest of mankind was, in gen- 
eral, that of the conqueror to the 
conquered, the teacher to the 
taught, the superior to the inferior. 


During this period the Western 
university ceased to be universal. 
Since sweetness and light were 
deemed to be special characteris- 
tics of Western Europe and its 
North American outposts, why 
should the university concern it- 
self with the history, tradition, 
achievements, and ideas of people 
south of the Rio Grande and east 
of the Hellespont? The wisdom of 
the outer world concerned only a 
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small coterie of highly specialized 
scholars. 


The parochial viewpoint which 
still dominates the universities of 
Western Europe and North America 
is quite irrelevant to the realities 
of a world in which white Western 
civilization is the culture of a 
minority of mankind. This minority 
must achieve intellectual under- 
standing with the majority of man- 
kind if the human race is to escape 
the danger of nuclear destruction. 

This harsh fact is the reason the 
International Education Act was en- 
acted, and is the rationale behind 
the Fulbright-Hays Act, title VI of 
the original National Defense Edu- 
cation Act, and many other Federal 
laws. The American university com- 
munity is generally aware of 
changes in the Nation and the 
world it serves. 


Yet a major American university 
which sends its professors on ex- 
change programs and on AID mis- 
sions to many nations, an institu- 
tion with a thousand foreign stu- 
dents from more than 80 countries, 
may remain virtually unchanged in 
its basic academic orientation. West 
is West, East is East, and they still 
have not really met except on a 
haphazard basis. International edu- 
cation and foreign affairs involve 
the university in benevolent over- 
seas and on-campus activities, but 
the academic structure may remain 
without genuine awareness of the 
breadth and depth of the changes 
in the human condition, and in the 
body of learning. 


A WORLD UNIVERSITY 


An ideal American university 
today should be _ extraordinarily 
flexible, hospitable to all new truth, 
teaching all major cultures, while 
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preserving inviolate, but in proper 
perspective, the Western tradition. 
The ideal university anywhere in 
the world today should be a world 
university. 


How can the total human tradi- 
tion be made the foundation of 
education? What old learning will 
be dropped to make room for what 
new learning? Who is competent 
to teach a new mankind-oriented 
learning? What subject-matter areas 
are included, and which, if any, 
excluded, in the development of 
a new curriculum? At what level 
should the reformation begin: ele- 
mentary, secondary, or higher? 
Will any real change of the content 
of the American curriculum, ade- 
quate to orient Americans toward 
the world they live in, be possible 
without a 2-year extension of the 
present 12-year elementary-second- 
ary cycle? 


Each of these questions is a major 
issue, and these are only a few of 
the questions which must be an- 
swered before any effective re- 
orientation of American education 
as a whole can take place. Re- 
orientation on a small scale is tak- 
ing place, in many different forms 
in different institutions. There will 
continue to be a progressive re- 
orientation of American higher 
education toward the non-Western 
world, based on appropriate re- 
search and accompanied by more 
rapid changes in teacher education 
during the next decade. By 1980, 
there may exist in the United States 
a new kind of institution which 
might accurately be called a world 
university. 


A great strength of American 
education is pluralism and decen- 
tralization which makes possible 
experimentation and the develop- 


ment of multiple solutions for 
major problems. 


In trying to move toward the 
status of a mankind-oriented uni- 
versity, Southern Illinois University 
has taken into consideration the 
following pressures which are ex- 
erted not only on this university 
but on most other American higher 
educational institutions. High 
among priorities is the urgent need 
for better educated citizens com- 
petent to understand and support a 
viable foreign policy; “policy” is 
used broadly to include all of our 
national relationships with other 
nations and international organiza- 
tions. A classic example of a need 
for informed citizens is the lack of 
understanding within the American 
nation of the peoples of East Asia, 
which has resulted in a generation 
of blundering; during this blunder- 
ing we fought a bloody war with 
Japan; China became Communist; 
we fought an inconclusive war in 
Korea which might be renewed; 
and we are currently [October 
1968] involved in a little under- 
stood and highly unpopular war in 
Viet-Nam. 


We will probably blunder into 
more disasters in Asia, since our 
curriculum seems to have been 
built on the assumption that Asia 
does not exist. What happens in 
China should be of urgent concern 
to all Americans, yet in the last 10 
years American higher education 
has produced only five Ph.D.’s in 
Chinese affairs. 


TRAINING FOR OVERSEAS WORK 


No American university may 
escape the obligation to produce 
a larger number of Americans, with 
both specialized linguistic and area 
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competence as well as sound pro- 
fessional training, who will be com- 
petent to serve effectively in a large 
variety of enterprises Overseas. 
Such people are needed by the 
federal international establishment, 
by the growing U.N. civil service 
system, by large programs financed 
by American foundations, by tech- 
nical assistance programs financed 
by various governments, and by 
American business and missionary 
interests overseas. Such positions 
now are commonly filled by people 
who were not trained for such re- 
sponsibilities. 

A main challenge to the univer- 
sity arises from the exclusion of 
the cultural foundations of Ameri- 
can minority groups from most 
parts of the American curriculum. 
Rather than wait for riots and barri- 
cades to compel reluctant action, 
university administrators would be 
well advised to promote an orderly 
introduction into the curriculum of 
information concerning the cultures 
represented by non-white Ameri- 
cans. 


Another area of general concern 
is the opportunity and the obliga- 
tion for the American university 
to work with the developing 
nations in technical assistance pro- 
grams. This has generally involved 
the application of American solu- 
tions to the problems of the hungry 
nations. It is becoming increasingly 
apparent that American solutions 
are not necessarily valid outside 
the United States. If the American 
university is to serve effectively as 
a partner to universities and gov- 
ernments in other lands, then 
American technology must be 
modified to make it relevant to the 
needs of societies quite different 
from our own. 
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Young Americans of every color 
and origin are demanding the right 
to study and to do research in sub- 
jects and in geographical areas 
which are relevant to their future 
as they see it. Many returned Peace 
Corpsmen report they find it diffi- 
cult to work within the existing 
academic framework for degrees 
which would qualify them effec- 
tively to work in development pro- 
grams, both at home and abroad. 


One large university, which 
rightly prides itself on its broad 
international outlook, has a single 
history course available for its 
freshmen and sophomores in the 
General Studies program. The sub- 
ject matter of this course is the 
history of the Western World since 
1800. It would be hard to find a 
better example of irrelevance in a 
university curriculum. 


No matter how deeply involved 
an American university may be in 
international education, it still is 
oriented toward one civilization 
rather than toward mankind. To 
serve one civilization well, a uni- 
versity must look toward cultures. 


NEW PRIORITIES 


Southern Illinois University was 
advised by its committee to de- 
velop a continuing concern for the 
following problems as they relate 
to the curriculum. 


Curricular experimentation in in- 
tercultural education should be 
given a high priority. This could 
involve the establishment of ex- 
perimental academic programs, on 
a highly flexible basis, outside the 
existing curriculum. These pro- 
grams would draw upon existing 
staff and also be supported by 
teachers recruited for their special 
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competence in intercultural educa- 
tion. Such programs should be 
exploratory in nature and involve 
an exceptional degree of coopera- 
tion between teachers and students 
while both endeavor to develop 
a new educational philosophy rele- 
vant to the needs of the students in 
the world in which they will live 
as leaders and citizens. 


A state university should cor- 
tinue to explore what should be 
the international dimensions of an 
institution originally created to 
serve the citizens of a single state. 
The university should seek a pat- 
tern of development which is rele- 
vant both to the needs of the state 
it serves and of the larger world of 
which it is a part. 


Innovation requires money, and 
the university administration which 
sincerely wishes to establish an 
academic program relevant to the 
needs of its students should guaran- 
tee sufficient development funds 
each year to make possible the 
exploration of new _ intercultural 
academic frontiers. As a matter of 
political and fiscal reality, it is im- 
perative that the university seek 
and secure external funding from 
foundation or federal sources to 
make possible programs which may 
not be charged to normal sources 
of funds. 


The new international needs of 
both state and nation require that 
a high priority be given to language 
and area studies. Special emphasis 
should be given to the six world 
languages so identified by the 
United Nations: French, German, 
Spanish, Chinese, English, and 
Russian. Each branch of SIU should 
also select one or more additional 
languages which are not widely 
taught at other American univer- 


sities, and develop library and other 
facilities required for the highest 
levels of academic competence in 
such languages. A _ high priority 
should be given to the promotion 
of the science of linguistics as a 
foundation for the development of 
a broader competence in_inter- 
national affairs. 


Southern Illinois University, and 
many other American universities, 
are deeply committed to special 
programs overseas designed to pro- 
mote social, economic, and politi- 
cal development. The committee 
doubted that enough is known in 
the United States at this time con- 
cerning the nature of national de- 
velopment to assure that such 
efforts will necessarily be success- 
ful. Special emphasis should there- 
fore be given to developing to a 
high level of competence those 
disciplines which contribute to de- 
velopment; this cannot be achieved 
without cooperation between dis- 


‘ciplines. 


TRAINING ADAPTED TO NEEDS 


A number of recent surveys give 
a disturbing picture of the difficulty 
experienced by foreign specialists 
and professional people trained in 
the United States in adapting their 
training to the needs of their own 
peoples. Professional divisions, 
schools, and colleges should de- 
velop programs designed specifi- 
cally to help foreign students to 
acquire skills which will be relevant 
when they attack poverty, hunger, 
disease, and ignorance at home. 


To insure that every citizen grad- 
uating from SIU may be better in- 
formed about his world and his 
generation, the General Studies 
program should be strengthened in 
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those disciplines which contribute 
to intercultural understanding. 


Many American universities have 
established “sister” relationships 
with universities overseas. These 
may or may not be productive, and 
the committee suggested that any 
such relationship developed by SIU 
should be planned in such a way 
as to impart new academic strength 
to both partners. 


It is manifestly impossible for a 
single American university to de- 
velop immediately academic pro- 
grams which would involve all of 
the major nations and cultures of 
the world; therefore the commit- 
tee recommended that a_ high 
priority be given to the develop- 
ment of a strong consortium con- 
sisting of universities in the mid- 
America area which share the in- 
ternational educational objectives 
of SIU. 


Since the faculty is the academic 
heart of a university and since no 
meaningful innovation is possible 
without the support of the faculty, 
professors should be involved to 
the fullest possible degree in pro- 
gram planning, in review, evalua- 
tion and participation in the inter- 
national programs of this univer- 
sity. To this end, a faculty advisory 
committee on international educa- 
tion should be established. SIU 
students should also participate in 
the problems of planning and 
evaluation of the _ international 
dimensions of Southern Illinois 


University. The creation of a rele- 
vant curriculum requires the co- 
operation of the entire intellectual 
community of the university. 
Since it is difficult for any Ameri- 
can university to achieve equal ex- 
cellence on every academic fron- 
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tier, each campus of the university 
system should select a region of 
the world for its special attention, 
and sufficient resources should be 
allocated to achieve the highest 
level of competence in all disci- 
plines relating to this region. 


Each campus in the system 
should consider the desirability of 
establishing small experimental 
schools or colleges which would 
concentrate on specific aspects of 
international education. One might 
concentrate on international busi- 
ness administration, and another 
might focus its resources on the 
promotion of a new and more 
relevant intercultural liberal arts 
program. 


The committee suggested that 
the university establish on each 
campus centers for international 
studies and research and pull to- 
gether under the director of each 
center all related international 
activities. This would stimulate 
academic innovation, encourage in- 
terdisciplinary studies, and assist 
in the creation of a clearinghouse 
for information concerning inter- 
national studies. 


The committee concluded that a 
university which strengthens its in- 
ternational component thereby en- 
hances its capacity to resolve prob- 
lems related to domestic ethnic 
minorities. 


IMMEDIATE STEPS TO BE TAKEN 


Recognizing that the implemen- 
tation of these general suggestions 
might require a number of years, 
the committee suggested that these 
steps be taken during the current 
academic year: 


1. The immediate establishment 
on each campus in the system of a 
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Center for International Studies and 
Research. 


2. The establishment on each 
campus of a faculty advisory com- 
mittee on international affairs 
which would report to the chan- 
cellor. 


3. The immediate strengthening 
of study and research in the world 
languages. 


4. The development of new 
Ph.D. programs in one or more 
specific areas of the world. 


5. Strong support for the Asso- 
ciated Universities for International 
Education, a consortium of which 
SIU is a charter member. 


6. The reorganization of inter- 
national education and research in 
the Southern Illinois University to 
enable the institution to function 
more effectively in this area. 


7. The administration should 
look to the solution of the prob- 
lems confronting nearly 2,000 
Negro students and nearly a thou- 
sand foreign students in the Univer- 
sity system; a priority should be 
given to developing competence to 


resolve problems which are close 
at hand in order to develop an 
ability to help people on the other 
side of the earth. 


8. The university should fully in- 
volve both faculty and students in 
its quest for new strength to meet 
new challenges on a frontier which 
encompasses the whole earth and 
all of mankind. 


TOWARD A WORLD PERSPECTIVE 


Sir Edward Boyle and Professor 
Lauwerys were recently quoted as 
saying, “In most parts of the world 
today, thinking men and women 
share the conviction that if the 
human species is to survive it will 
need to achieve a world perspec- 
tive, that is to say, an understand- 
ing and a tolerance, if not a sym- 
pathy, for the innumerable tradi- 
tions and patterns of behavior 
found throughout the world.” For 
at least a decade scholars and other 
national leaders around the world 
have deplored man’s ignorance 
about mankind. The study of man 
should have a high priority in 
tomorrow’s universities. 





“Loyalty to the Entire Human Race” 


In the most optimistic reading of contemporary history, we could 
now say that we have reached a stage at which it has become 
necessary for the educated man to extend the dimension of his 
loyalty to the entire human race, and that the conception of educa- 
tion itself must be one which locates man intellectually in a universe 
described by scientists, artists, and writers, and in a cultural setting 
as big as the globe. To enjoy any longer the luxury of defining one’s 
nation, one’s society, or oneself in terms of pride of ancestry, social 
superiority, or power of destruction is not only supremely dangerous 
to the survival of the race, but intellectually and socially obsolete. 


—Harold Taylor, The World and the American Teacher. Washington, D.C.: 
The American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, 1968, p. 15. 











Home Science 


A New Academic Discipline in Ghana 


by Virginia F. Cutler 


A Fulbright lecturer describes the frustrations and disappointments, the 
joys and satisfactions, which she experienced in her challenging assignment 
to build, almost from scratch, a new department of home science at the 
University of Ghana. 


A telephone call in January 1966 from the Cornell University 
College of Home Economics to the dean of the College of Family 
Living at Brigham Young University marked the beginning of one 
of the most challenging, rewarding, exhilarating, and frustrating 
experiences of the dean’s life. The call resulted in the application 
for a Fulbright lectureship at the University of Ghana at Legon and 
a subsequent appointment for the academic year 1966-67. A one 
year’s leave of absence was granted by Brigham Young University, 
a second year’s leave was requested and granted, and now a third 
year’s leave is underway in order that Home Science can be firmly 
rooted in one of Africa’s most prestigious universities—an institu- 
tion modeled after the classically oriented universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge. 


Groundwork had been laid for the establishment of a department 
of home science by a university committee headed by an expatriate 
professor of biochemistry and nutrition from Guelph (Ontario). 
A co-opted member of the committee was a Fulbright scholar from 
Cornell University who had been invited by the Ministry of Educa- 








Virginia F. Cutler is professor and head of the department of home science 
at the University of Ghana. In addition to her 7-year appointment in 
Southeast Asia as education adviser through the International Cooperation 
Administration (now AID), she has served as a teacher in secondary schools, 
as a home extension agent, and as head of the home economics department 
at the University of Utah. She is now on leave from Brigham Young 
University, where she served as dean of the College of Family Living. 
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tion to assist in upgrading a certificate course in house-craft to a 
full-fledged home science diploma course at Winneba Teacher 
Training College, not far from Legon. Several other expatriates were 
on the committee, all of whom were well aware of the significant 
contribution of home economics in raising the levels of living in 
Canada and the United States and were convinced that such a con- 
tribution is greatly needed for the economic development of Ghana. 
Other members of the committee were somewhat dubious but 
went along with the recommendation that a department of home 
science be established. The recommendation at first met with real 
opposition and some hostility when presented to faculty boards 
and the academic board, but after conferences with individual 
board members and some modifications of the regulations and 
syllabuses the committee finally obtained approval for the establish- 
ment of the Department of Home Science with authorization to 
conduct work leading to the bachelor of science degree beginning 
with the Michaelmas (fall) term in October 1966. 


The Fulbright lecturer, imbued with the spirit of adventure and 
with high hopes for success in the new undertaking, arrived on the 
scene in mid-August. Prior briefings in Ithaca and Washington had 
been very valuable in providing historical background and some- 
thing about the situation economically and politically; and health 
directives had been given for keeping physically fit. No mention 
had been made of the fact that the chairman of the committee 
that had prepared the proposal to establish the department of home 
science had completed his term and had returned to his home 
country and that all of the expatriates who had favored the propo- 
sition had also departed from Legon. True, the registrar, who had 
nursed the hope that home science might find a place in the 
academic offerings of the university, was on hand, but the vice 
chancellor, who had appointed the Home Science Committee, was 
out of the country. The former Fulbright scholar who had been 
stationed at Winneba had remarked at the Cornell briefings that 
it was doubtful that the work could begin in October, but this 
statement had not been taken seriously. After all, the plan had 
been approved, the task was clearly there to be done, a person had 
been assigned to carry it through, and all that remained was to get 
on the job and put the plan into operation. 


HIGH HOPES FRUSTRATED 


Such naivete could be pardoned for a newcomer in foreign 
educational programs but was quite inexcusable for one who had 
spent 7 years in Southeast Asia. At any rate the newly appointed 
lecturer had to adjust quickly to the fact that there were no facili- 
ties for home science—not even an office, no staff, no budget, no 
students, no counterpart, no friends, no real concern about getting 
a degree course in home science established in October. It was 
pointed out that it takes a long time to get any new program under- 
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way in Ghana and not to be worried about it—there being plenty 
of work to be done giving some assistance at Winneba and writing 
course outlines. 


This change of plan was such a far cry from what had been 
anticipated that the lecturer determined to leave no stone unturned 
that might prove fruitful in getting the degree course established. 
It must be admitted, however, that the frustrations and disappoint- 
ments of the first few weeks often induced the thought that it 
would be well to use the round trip ticket and return to the safe 
and secure home base in the States. But the overriding challenge 
of each day’s experience won out and the safe home base gradually 
took on the hue of being a bit dull and uninteresting by comparison. 


The first requisite for getting the new course started in October 
was to recruit some students. This was no easy task, for students 
commit themselves to either science or the arts 3 years prior to 
admission to the university, and relatively few choose science. 
Furthermore, a commitment to a field of study is also made before 
admission. The problem then was to find qualified students in 
science, alert them to the fact that home science could be a possible 
option, and determine if any of them would be interested in shifting 
their emphasis to the new field. 


During the few days prior to the first day of lectures, new students 
were busy getting settled into their quarters, meeting their tutors, 
and preparing for the year ahead. Through the cooperation of 
tutors it was possibie to meet with two groups’ of male students and 
through the assistance of the warden with the 25 women students 
who qualified in science. Five minutes were allowed in each case 
to present the professional possibilities inherent in the new disci- 
pline. It all seemed utterly hopeless, and in spite of enthusiastic 
presentations there was no apparent interest and no warming up 
to the idea. Students were advised to meet in room 83 in the 
Faculty of Agriculture at 8 a.m. the next morning if they wished to 
know about home science. 


BIRTH PANGS 


After the lecturer’s troubled and sleepless night it was most 
astonishing to find some students (2 men and 8 women) assembled 
in room 83 at 8 in the morning. It was indeed a welcome sight. 
There were many questions and an hour's discussion. Unfortunately 
the two men in the group dropped out, but the eight women signed 
up for home science. They were heckled by their friends, and 
anxious parents queried them. To their dismay a professor in a 
science class referred to them as “the cooks.” Their overloaded 
schedule worried them, for they would be examined in five subjects 
while their friends would be examined in only three. The birth 
pangs of home science fraught with strain and struggle often 
tempted the mater to seek a way out, but as with all births there 
was no turning back. 
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With eight students enrolled there was the immediate necessity 
of having quarters for classes and some help with lectures. A 
storage room in the Faculty of Agriculture was converted into an 
office, which also served as a lecture and discussion room. The 
course work began with the study of human development. Two 
eminent Ghanaian pediatricians, a sociologist, and a psychobiologist 
volunteered their services and assisted with the lectures. The prin- 
cipal of the Legon Primary School agreed to the use of the pre- 
school for a laboratory for the study of children. Students worked 
with teachers in planning creative play experiences for the children. 
Visits were made to the homes of children that were selected for 
study, and students helped plan and conduct a parent meeting. 


The Ghanaian experts constantly stressed the high infant mortality 
rate and the environmental problems connected with growing up 
in Ghana. This led to the planning of a national conference on 
“Children—The Nation’s Best Crop.” This 3-day event, cosponsored 
by the Ghana Home Science Association, attracted the interest of 
200 participants, who came from all parts of the nation. Delegates 
were sponsored by the ministries of health, agriculture, community 
development and social welfare, and education. Delegates from 
several church groups, the YWCA, and the YMCA also attended. 
The favorable publicity from the conference helped to interpret to 
the public something of the interdisciplinary nature and scope of 
home science. 


Other course work through the year on the classification and 
study of Ghanaian foods received a helpful push from the bio- 
chemistry department, and’ Winneba laboratories were used for 
practical work. The study of textiles was enriched through the help 
of the botany department and assistance from chemists in the new 
textile factories in Tema. Before the year was out, a block of rooms 
had been allocated by the Faculty of Agriculture for remodeling 
for home science use; UNICEF had agreed to provide equipment 
for a laboratory, and AID had allocated funds from their self-help 
budget for the construction of a village house; the FAO Freedom 
from Hunger Campaign had proffered financial support for publish- 
ing the proceedings of the conference on children, and approval 
had been given to recruit two lecturers and a research assistant 
for the next academic year. It looked as if the year would end on 
a triumphal note—and it would have, had it not been for the 
catastrophic results of the June examinations. Seven of the eight 
students failed in one subject—five in chemistry and two in biology. 
Six were referred and granted permission to resit the examinations 
in September. 


SECOND YEAR — MORE PROPITIOUS BEGINNING 


October 1967 started out with a much more propitious beginning 
than the year earlier. The newly remodeled facilities featured a 
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teaching laboratory, a library, child study center, three offices, and 
a home science court shaded by a most resplendent flame tree. 
The lecturer had been promoted to the status of professor. There 
were four students who survived the September examinations, and 
with the one who had passed in June this made five in the second 
year class. 


Recruits for the new first-year class were fewer than the year 
before for two reasons: (1) fear of the overload and disaster at 
examination time and (2) the fact that one-third fewer women 
science students had been admitted to the university. Only five 
were signed up for the first year’s class—three new recruits and the 
two who had failed the September examinations and were per- 
mitted to take the whole year’s work over again. Two new lec- 
turers and a director of the Nursery School had been appointed; 
there were also a full-time office clerk and a messenger-cleaning 
boy to make up the home science establishment. Sixteen village 
children had been recruited for the human development studies, 
and the site for the village house had been approved. 


The climate for home science had greatly improved. Full accept- 
ance by all of the faculty had yet to be won, but disparaging remarks 
were fewer and cooperation and helpful assistance were greater. 
When Vice President and Mrs. Humphrey came to Ghana in January 
her first choice of a place to visit was the home science depart- 
ment. The extensive news coverage put the department on the 
map and elicited much favorable comment and community sup- 
port. The nationwide Home Science Conference on ‘The Housing 
Environment—Every Man’s Home Is His Castle’—attracted 300 
participants, with the department of architecture at Kumasi and the 
Ministry of Housing taking leading roles. Home Science Day brought 
in 668 students, teachers, and headmasters from 32 secondary 
schools from distances up to 300 miles. 


Results of the June examinations were more favorable: four of 
the five students in each class passed, and it is expected that the 
two who failed will pass and be enrolled in October 1968. A 
number of new applications have been made for admission to 
the course. The first great hurdle to get home science established 
as an academic discipline for university level B.Sc. degree work in 
Ghana has been successfully surmounted. Other hurdles which 
command attention will now be described. 


NEED FOR EXTENSIVE RESEARCH 


Home science is the one discipline that gives full attention to the 
concerns of homes and families. The family is the nation in 
miniature. As family members make improvements in health, living 
conditions, working capacity, and economic security, so the nation 
is improved. The effectiveness of the home science curriculum will 
depend on its applicability to the nation’s families. Extensive re- 
search is essential to achieve this goal. Because of the interdisci- 
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plinary nature of home science considerable material is already 
available from a number of sources—for example, the 1962 national 
nutrition survey conducted through the auspices of FAO, studies on 
weaning foods under sponsorship of WHO and the Food Research 
Institute, household budget studies from the department of eco- 
nomics and institute of statistics, sociological and architectural 
studies on the housing environment, food analyses and food preser- 
vation researches from the department of biochemistry and 
food science, and food production and distribution studies from 
agriculture. 


The problem of synthesizing extant data and making it meaningful 
in courses being taught is already being met, but the gaps in 
knowledge are indeed very great. True, the principles of growth 
and development of children should apply worldwide, but the 
cultural background varies tremendously from country to country, 
tribe to tribe, and village to village. So is the case with family 
structure and relationships and so is the case when considering 
food, clothing, and housing needs of the family. The recruitment 
of a research director is on the priority list, and a plan to attract 
research scholars is underway. 


It is expected that one or two home science scholars enrolled as 
Ph.D. candidates in universities abroad will do their research in 
Ghana to begin during the 1968-69 school year. Their work will 
relate to the role of women in agricultural development. A research 
team from the Cornell College of Home Economics has completed 
a feasibility study relating to women’s education and the develop- 
ment of community health. The project will continue during long 
vacation periods through several years ahead. Legon students in 
their third year will each undertake a minor research project. 


The beginning of a graduate program will be on the way when 
a postgraduate course in dietetics is established in 1969-70. Child 
and family studies, management, and housing should follow in 
1970-71. By 1974 there should be some candidates for the M.Sc. 
degree. A close affiliation with a university or universities abroad 
where there could be an interchange of staff and students would 
accelerate growth of graduate work. 


USE OF MULTIPLIER METHODS 


With the increase in the literacy rate, more families are needing 
something to read. That something might well relate to farm and 
home improvement, to sanitation, water supply, and dietary needs. 
Home science has a mission beyond collecting data and adding 
volumes to library shelves. Its mission is to get the findings of 
research into useful form for wide dissemination and application. 
It is anticipated that the 2-year Home Science Extension diploma 
course sponsored by the Ministry of Agriculture, which is being 
launched in October 1968, will prepare district leaders to work with 
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local leaders from the villages, who will in turn work with village 
families. The district leaders, of course, will get help from regional 
and national B.Sc. or M.Sc. specialists, who will be constantly 
gathering data and preparing new materials. Their efforts will be 
multiplied many fold by the time their work reaches all the villages. 
It is further anticipated that radio and television will be utilized 
following the radio forum plan developed by a UNESCO researcher 
in 1964. 


Inservice training, as was conducted for 50 day-care center 
leaders during the 1968 long vacation period, is a forerunner of 
much that might be done to multiply and disseminate home science 
know-how. Teachers, labor union leaders, health educators, market 
mammies, and other groups could attend intensive short courses 
at Legon to upgrade their competence. 


An improved village house of indigenous materials is being con- 
structed on the campus. It is made of stabilized blocks of laterite 
with some cement and gravel. It will demonstrate a system of 
collecting rain to provide a safe water supply, a waste disposal 
system, and inside plumbing, all of which can be obtained by any 
village family that aspires to such amenities through a long-term 
self-help plan. Slides, movies, and brochures describing the stages 
and methods of construction will be used on a wide scale. If 
the multiplier methods are effectively used in demonstrating the 
plan, there could be a real breakthrough for better housing in 
Ghana. 


REPLACEMENT OF EXPATRIATES 


There are at present two expatriates on the staff, and a team of 
expatriates will be needed to develop the graduate program. It 
will probably require a decade before all expatriate help can be 
replaced by Ghanaian personnel. The doctorate is required for the 
head of the department and at least the master’s degree for teaching 
staff. After Legon students complete the 3-year B.Sc. degree course 
and their 6-month V.I.P. (vacation internship project) requirement 
and then have some experience on the job, the most capable ones 
will be selected for further study abroad leading to the M.Sc. 
degree. After a return to home base for at least 2 years’ experience, 
the most capable will again be selected for 3 years’ study abroad 
leading to the Ph.D. degree. The investment in money is great, and 
the selection of the most promising candidates requires painstaking 
care. Continuity of Legon’s tradition of excellence and continuity 
of the ideals and values fostered by home science require high 
quality personnel, and there will be a need for time for overlap 
as new personnel replace old. There is no shortcut! 


FUNDING THE PROGRAM 


A plan can be excellent on paper and can operate on a shoe 
string in its first stages, as it has done in Ghana, but for the long- 








time run a program is no stronger than its support. Such support 
begins at the home base, and with the resources at hand Cliana 
has done extraordinarily well to provide the facilities, support three 
staff members and the junior staff, and provide an operating budget. 
The Fulbright grant and UNICEF support one staff member, and 
UNICEF is also assisting with equipment needed. To overcome the 
hurdles described above, so that home science can play the role 
destined for it, will require the finest talent available, additional 
facilities and equipment, and an extensive library and research 
materials; and there will need to be research demonstration centers 
in the several regions. To accomplish these goals, outside capital 
will be needed until the work is well underway. A request for 
U.N. Special Fund assistance is being prepared and, if it is approved, 
Ghana may well become the lodestar for the continent in home 
science. 





Ugandans Study Abroad 


The Ministry of Education of Uganda has published an abstract—“Higher 
Education Statistics 1968”, which includes the following information on 
Ugandan students enrolled as of January 1, 1968, in university-level 
academic programs overseas: 


Australia 7 India 175 Sierra Leone 2 
Bulgaria 2 ‘Ireland 11 Sudan 18 
Canada 56 — Israel 7 Sweden 8 
Congo-Kinshasa 3 Italy 4 Switzerland 7 
Cyprus 1 Lebanon 1 Turkey 5 
Czechoslovakia 14 Malagasy Republic 1 (ULAR. 23 
East Germany 4 New Zealand 9 UX. 1,443 
Ethiopia 1 Nigeria =; an 289 
France 20 Norway 1 U.S.S.R. 148 
Ghana 7 ‘Pakistan 17. West Germany 94 
Greece 32 = Poland 3 Yugoslavia 38 
Holland 5 Romania 5 Zambia 2 
Hungary 17 


The report also includes a list of the names of Ugandan students who, 
as of January 1, 1968, have participated or are participating in degree pro- 
grams in Eastern European countries. (The complete list is available from 
the Advisory Commission Staff—CU/ACS, Department of State, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20520.) A sampling from the list shows the numbers of students 
in various fields of study: 


Students in the U.S.S.R.: Students in Czechoslovakia: 
4 in medicine 6 in medicine 
11 in mathematics 4 in electrical engineering 
11 in biology : ‘ 
10 in pharmacy Students in Hungary: 


6 in medicine 


8 in chemistry . 

7 in civil engineering 3 in the arts 

6 in mechanical engineering Students in Yugoslavia: 

6 in electrical engineering 7 in economics 
5 in forestry 


4 in medicine 


Oddly enough, one Ugandan studied theology at Leningrad State University! 
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American Studies 
in Latin America 


Some Observations and Speculation 
by Stuart Levine 


| am asked on the basis of rather limited experience to evaluate 
the possibilities for American Studies in Latin America. To do the 
job thoroughly would take a good-sized book—one would need a 
discussion of the relationship of Latin American universities to the 
social structures of the various countries, an analysis of Latin 
American attitudes toward the United States (which | believe would 
have to be done country by country and even province by province 
in some cases, since this is not the same thing all over the Hemi- 
sphere), and a detailed description of the political situation in each 
university (political in several senses: the local politics of the uni- 
versity itself, and the often overlapping overall political situation 
of the nation). And then one would need a very thorough discussion 
of just precisely what kind of American Studies one has in mind, 
because it makes a difference. 


A job of this magnitude requires more space than | am allowed 
and more competence than | have, but | think that there are some 
matters in which a brief discussion might be helpful. 


What do we mean by American Studies? Marshall Fishwick’s 
article in the Winter 1968 Exchange and David Chalmer’s in the 
Summer 1968 issue are but the most recent in a very long series 
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of discussions of the nature of the field. There are so many by now 
that editors and publishers are taking to anthologizing them. They 
are not without merit; the field is, to my mind, successfully defining 
itself. 1 do not agree wholeheartedly with a colleague who says 
pungently that American Studies has become introspective to the 
point of obscenity. But | take it that for the most part the great 
debate about American Studies methodology has not had much 
impact on the process by which Americanists are requested by 
foreign universities and offered by the United States. As nearly as 
| can make out, in most places abroad American Studies means the 
study of any aspect of America. Which is O.K.: certainly we should 
not impose on a foreign educational system our theories of how a 
curriculum should be organized. If it would like to have the history 
of American economic development offered one year, a course on 
the 20th century novel offered 4 years later by another man, then, 
2 more years later, a great books course on American subjects 
offered, let’s say, by a specialist in Portuguese literature who 
happens to be on the premises as the result of another grant and 
who is assumed to have some competence in the United States 
because he is an American citizen, well and good. Any information 
about the United States which is disseminated abroad is better than 
no information. | put it that baldly because of the strength of our 
faith in the old adage, “If they knew us better, they would love us 
more.” I’m not being entirely ironical; | find that | believe the 
adage myself. 


DIFFICULTIES AT LATIN AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 


Let me now be over-simple and list certain relevant difficulties 
at the Latin American universities | know: (1) The level of accom- 
plishment—at least in fields with which | have had contact—is low. 
(2) The quality of instruction is poor. (3) Libraries with rare excep- 
tions—and those only in highly isolated fields—are so weak as to 








Author's Note 


This paper grows out of a suggestion by Dean George Waggoner of the 
College of Arts and Sciences at the University of Kansas, who said, when 
I returned from my third teaching visit to Latin America, that | might well 
be the American Studies man most experienced in Latin America, and that 
| should do something to evaluate the possibilities for others. Because 
my experience was limited to two countries—and atypical ones at that 
(Argentina and Costa Rica)—I asked the editors of several prominent 
scholarly journals to run a notice asking Americanists who had experience 
in Latin America to send me brief surveys of the situation in the countries 
they knew and estimates of the possibilities. Only one responded, Bernard 
Engel of Michigan State University, and his teaching, alas, had also been 
in Argentina.* His observations strike me as astute—perhaps because they 
match mine so closely. 


*For Bernard Engel’s response, see p. 20. 
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Observations of Bernard Engel 


Learning English is a major enter- 
prise in Argentina, the most literate of 
Latin countries. English is taught in 
the federal university system, many of 
the elementary and secondary schools, 
various British governmental and cul- 
tural societies, U.S. Information Service 
branches, and the private language 
schools whose signs are prominent in 
the business districts of Argentine 
towns. 

The motives of the learners are vari- 
ous. As in the United States, most 
university students in the humanities 
are preparing to teach school. Those 
attending the British institutions often 
seek the polish associated with English 
ways in a nation where the great 
ranches, the railroads, department 
stores, and banks are of British origin, 
where the British population (some 
40,000 in Buenos Aires alone) is the 
largest outside the dominions, and 
where British-style prep schools still 
educate the sons of the elite. The 
U.S. cultural centers and the bustling 
private language schools give quick 
training to business and secretaries 
who hope for jobs with security in 
North American firms (they pay every 
month) or intend to join the heavy 
Argentine migration to the United 
States. 

No room is immediately apparent in 
this scene for training in American 
Studies. Of course, with the aid of 
university or government funds, a small 
corps of Americanists might be trained. 
But the practical question would re- 
main: What would become of them? 
Until Argentine universities are much 
better ‘funded than they are today, 
they will not be able to support a 
corps of scholars in a nonvocational 
area. 

Yet the English programs do pro- 
vide an opening. Once the student 
has picked up the elements of our 
language, he must study a subject 
matter of some sort. Today in Argen- 


tina his subject matter is British litera- 
ture. Our universities and government 
agencies could encourage the giving 
of attention to U.S. developments, not 
with the intention of ousting the 
British but with the aim of achieving 
some presentation of our historical 
and literary developments. 

There will be diplomatic considera- 
tion. Teaching American literature at 
the federal university campus in La 
Plata, | was careful to draw frequent 
comparisons between U.S. and Argen- 
tine historical events and forces. Yet 
at the end of the course one usually 
friendly student felt impelled to de- 
clare sternly to me: “We have our 
culture too.” Argentine nationalism 
and cultural sensitivity are such that 
misunderstanding will arise. Possibility 
of misunderstanding, of course, should 
not prevent us from encouraging the 
study of our culture in Argentina and 
elsewhere in Latin America. Among 
other results, we could thereby en- 
courage Latin Americans to give more 
serious attention to their own past. 

A corollary, of course, is that we 
must encourage the development of 
Latin American studies on our cam- 
puses. If we of the U.S. can learn to 
avoid the superiority feelings notice- 
able among most North American 
scholars in the southern countries, and 
if Argentines can drop some of their 
militaristic nationalism, we can both 
learn from comparison of two cultures 
with basic similarities (settlement by 
European immigrants, westward migra- 
tion, urbanization) yet fundamental 
differences (Anglo-Saxon, Puritan heri- 
tage versus conquistador). American 
Studies, that is, should be carried 
abroad not as propaganda for our 
notions of an “American way of life” 
but as a means of bringing into our 
scholarly consciousness a thorough 
awareness of other cultures, especially 
those of the other Americans. That 
awareness could counteract chauvin- 
ism and add to our academic area a 
dimension it needs. 
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be nearly worthless for research and of only limited value in pro- 
viding even the most standard kinds of works for students. (4) 
The “faculties” are for the most part rather rigidly separated from 
one another, so that most students in most programs take most 
(often all) of their university work in a single faculty (which is often 
closer to what we would call a department than to what we would 
call a school), on the theory that when the student has graduated 
from his collegio (secondary school) he already has a liberal arts 
education and is ready to specialize. In my experience and the 
experience of friends, this has not generally seemed true. | have 
found him on the whole rather less well-trained than an entering 
freshman in an American university. 


Further difficulty is caused by the widespread stereotypes about 
the United States and about American culture. Latin Americans 
whom | know, even quite sophisticated ones, have an unnerving 
tendency, when they approach a new field, to look for some one 
all-embracing generalization which they can use to explain any 
new evidence which comes their way. They are not accustomed 
to our characteristic academic process of testing and modifying 
generalizations in the light of complex and often contradictory new 
evidence. Since the United States looms very large in the Latin 
American imagination, and since those generalizations which they 
apply to us are easy to grasp and flattering to the Latin American 
ego, they are frequently more interested in new and scandalous 
tidbits about the United States than in the complicated truth. The 
United States, in such generalizations, is materialistic, Puritan, 
frenetic, violent, and, sometimes, imperialistic; one fits one’s new 
facts into one or another of these categories. Oddly, one also 
encounters, sometimes in the same Latin Americans, the contra- 
dictory personal conviction that the United States is impractically 
idealistic, sexually wild (in a sinfully attractive sense), luxurious 
(Miami is the favorite American city), comfortable (there are loads 
of cars and appliances), and internationally too timid. 


Moreover, the Latin American attitude toward education is very 
different from ours. At least in the countries with which | am 
familiar, education is, for many students, a means of achieving a 
spectacular change of social status. This is frequently true in the 
United States as well, but the situation operates with much more 
urgency in Latin America. With the exception of a few who were 
the children of very wealthy families, most of my Latin American 
students regarded the university as the door to a career high in 
status and pecuniary reward. Their attitudes toward learning and 
scholarship would strike most American students as extraordinarily 
materialistic. They can be understood in terms of cultural differ- 
ences—prestige and dignity are far more important in Latin culture 
than they are in ours; moreover, there are fewer good jobs avail- 
able in proportion to the total population. But whatever their 
causes, these attitudes are nonetheless there, and they operate to 
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inhibit the development of programs which, at least on the surface, 
seem to lead to no specific emplovment. 


A PRACTICAL COURSE OF STUDY 


| say “on the surface” because | believe that American Studies 
is, in fact, an extremely practical course of study for Latin Americans 
in the countries with which | am familiar. This is true even if all 
one means by American Studies is “some coutses about the United 
States.” It is even truer if one means a coherent and integrated 
program in American culture. One thinks immediately of a mixed 
bag of attractive occupations for which American Studies work will 
prepare Latin American students. First, of course, there is teaching 
itself. Anyone with a university diploma and a good command of 
English can make himself a good living in Latin America, where 
the teaching of English is a large industry, currently staffed largely 
by people of very questionable competence. The demand exists 
on all levels. In Argentina there are private schools for the teaching 
of English from the preprimary level up to the level of adult 
education. In Costa Rica there are a number of private schools of 
this sort as well as a strong (at least in structure) program in the 
public and secondary schools, but the national university has pro- 
duced so few graduates in English that these courses are taught 
for the most part by more-or-less amateurs or by people who are 
still enrolled on a part-time basis at the University. A friend told 
me that in most of Latin America, knowledge of English auto- 
matically doubles one’s income in almost any field. Hence the 
demand for people trained in English. 


Moreover, on the university level, the creation of a new area of 
investigation generally breeds a desire for a fuller program, com- 
petition from other universities to offer the field, and a healthy 
snowballing of interest. A certain number of American Studies 
graduates of Latin American universities could be expected to be 
absorbed back into the university system. | would imagine that 
most of such people would have come to the United States for 
graduate work; we are unquestionably the best place to study 
American Studies. Latin American universities are very short of 
people with advanced degrees. It is only fair to add that they are 
also perennially strapped for cash and enter new fields only very 
reluctantly. But the holder of an American Studies doctorate is a 
very versatile and useful fellow in a situation of this sort. Depend- 
ing on the nature of his American Studies training, he could do 
a first-rate job as a teacher of history, literature, sociology, urban 
studies, or whatever, and presumably he will pick his specialty out 
of the needs, as he perceives them, of the universities in which he 
hopes to obtain a position. His versatility, moreover, should do 
a good bit of good for these universities. | don’t think it is merely 
my own ethnocentricism which makes me feel that they are too 
rigidly structured. I’ve read the reports written by the group of 
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Latin American university administrators who visited the University 
of Kansas in 1965-66, and who, at the conclusion of their seminar, 
presented a report evaluating the University of Kansas from their 
point of view. They were unanimous in praising the informality 
and the flexibility of the practical structure of a large American 
university, and felt that the lack of flexibility in their own institutions 
frequently hindered them from achieving something more nearly 
like what their potential suggested. 


There are some notable movements underway in Latin American 
education to achieve a little more breadth. Oriente University in 
Venezuela and the University of Costa Rica are two institutions 
with which | am reasonably familiar and which have moved in 
this direction. Oriente is organizing a Western Hemispheric studies 
program for all students; Costa Rica has a “common first-year” 
program now in operation. Interdisciplinary programs are thus not 
totally unknown, and if prejudices and traditions can to some 
extent be overcome, | would expect that American Studies-trained 
professors not only would be most valuable, but would be 
welcomed. 


MARKET FOR AMERICANISTS 


Second, most Latin American countries trade extensively with the 
United States. Both American companies which operate in Latin 
America and Latin American firms which have dealings with the 
United States provide a steady market source for well trained 
Americanists. | knew innumerable young men in Argentina and 
Costa Rica who desired positions with such firms (I think they 
exaggerated the lucrativeness of the jobs) but felt that they were 
hindered from obtaining them by their awkward English. Certainly 
a student who not only spoke fluent English but was well versed 
in American culture would be immensely valuable in such business 
situations. 


A third area of potential employment is diplomatic work. A 
large number of our U.S. undergraduates who major in American 
Studies wind up in one or another branch of our diplomatic service. 
They are found increasingly in the State Department, in the United 
States Information Agency, on the staffs of our cultural attachés 
abroad, or, for those thinking of a shorter term of contribution, in 
the Peace Corps or VISTA. (Four of the six graduates of the pro- 
gram at the University of Kansas this year are in VISTA or the 
Peace Corps at present. One of the others is on a State Depart- 
ment traineeship. This tendency in our program is not new.) 
Moreover, the graduates of comparable area programs dealing with 
foreign cultures—Latin American area programs, East Asian area 
programs, and so forth—also often wind up in international affairs. 
Given the enormous volume of international interchange between 
the United States and Latin American nations, American Studies 
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graduates of Latin American universities should also find that their 
services are in demand and that they can serve their countries 
very well. 


Thus, in education at all levels, in business and in diplomacy, 
graduates of American Studies programs could reasonably expect 
to find attractive careers. Making this more widely known would 
take some doing, but | believe it is a job which Foreign Service 
personnel could reasonably do for us. The first step, | suppose, 
would be to inform our own personnel of our willingness to do 
whatever we can within our limited means to help get such pro- 
grams established, and ask them to sound out Latin American 
acquaintances on the attractiveness of graduates of such programs 
to them as employers. It is generally an unfortunate fact of life that 
American Foreign Service personnel have relatively few personal 
contacts with working-class Latin Americans, but for once the fact 
that their contacts are predominantly high-level—people in national 
government, business leaders, and so forth—would be an asset 
instead of a liability, because these are the people one would like 
to have interested. The question to ask would be, simply, “If we 
could lend a hand getting a program started which could train 
people in such and such a way, would you be likely to hire them?” 


ECONOMIC BASE FOR AMERICAN STUDIES 


| take time for such crass considerations for very practical reasons. 
If some determined effort is not made to establish an economic 
base for our work in Latin America, American Studies for the most 
part will continue to consist of an occasional American visitor who 
teaches a few essentially unwanted courses to those few students 
willing to take something out of the main line of their usual training. 
The decision some years ago, discussed in Walter Johnson’s Ameri- 
can Studies Abroad (report of the U.S. Advisory Commission on 
International Educational and Cultural Affairs, July 1963) to go easy 
on the idea of American Studies as an area program, and simply 
to concentrate on strengthening American offerings in the already 
established fields, was undoubtedly necessary and practical. One 
cannot expect Latin American universities, with their chronic eco- 
nomic and political crises, and their traditionally rigid curricular 
structures, to jump at the opportunity of opening up an entirely 
new field. But in the long run, Latin American universities are 
going to shake themselves up and try new things; some of them 
are already. So it is not a bad idea to keep the “area” concept in 
the back of our minds as an ultimate goal. Nor should we Ameri- 
canists underestimate the capability of our Latin American col- 
leagues, who might very well determine a better way than we can 
devise to structure their American Studies programs when the 
time comes that they feel that they want them. 


For the present, | guess we have to address ourselves to the 
problem of encouraging them to want to have any courses of the 
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United States, in the hopes that the presence of a good American 
historian in a history department, a good sociologist, a good 
political scientist (perhaps tucked away in a school of law, where 
such men are often found in Latin America), will ultimately lead 
to a more concentrated and coherent program. We have not even 
reached this stage in any Latin American university that | know of, 
and so | am suggesting that, for a start, we make some effort to 
point out that knowledge of the United States is valuable. Ultimately 
we can hope to do more, to convey the idea that it is valuable to _ 
know what a culture is, and that one can learn to “read” a culture 
other than one’s own. 


The dean of the Faculty of Sciences and Letters at a major Latin 
American university and | had a good long talk one rainy afternoon 
about the long-range possibilities for American Studies at his insti- 
tution. He agreed that it would be a very practical degree for his 
students and therefore would be attractive to them once the word 
got around. But being a scholar, he thought immediately of 
scholarly objectives as well, and then applied them to “‘practicality” 
on a rather high level. “My country,” he said, “is very different from 
the United States, but in a great many areas we are moving in the 
same direction that you did several decades ago. It would be very 
useful for many of us to know in detail what problems you faced, 
what solutions you tried, and what the results were.” 1! pointed 
out that if the argument were presented this way, one might 
answer by saying that this is the old line about how the study of 
history gives one insight into the present day, and that while 
there is merit in the argument, we ought to be able to do much 
better in the present case. -We have access not only to American 
history as we understand it, but to a large body of highly sophisti- 
cated social scientific information about American culture which 
can give precise answers to precisely defined questions: Given a 
specific problem affecting a specific position of the population, 
and given American ways of perceiving reality, why was a given 
plan adopted, and why did it succeed or fail? 


He had one other argument in our favor: He wanted very much 
for his university to open up its curriculum in order to make better 
use of faculty it already had in various facultads whose areas were 
related, and he hoped that the model of American Studies would 
enable him to lead it in this direction. My impression was that 
some other areas perhaps should come before American Studies. 
His university was theoretically incapable of training a good Latin 
Americanist, for example, though it came far closer to having 
adequate personnel to handle this area than American Studies. 
“Claro,” he replied. “! would love us to have a Latin American 
area studies program, and would consider it a higher priority than 
an American Studies program. But once we have one we will 
have others.” He offered then to begin the process of educating 
his colleagues to the possibilities. 
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| said that it seemed important to me that American Studies be 
supported in some measure by the university itself. No program 
is going to succeed entirely on the basis of American professors 
coming over on exchange agreements. There must be nationals 
from the country involved professionally. He said, “But the fact 
that we could get some help at the outset would make this very 
attractive to our department chairmen, who are terribly strapped for 
bodies to put in front of the classes. If offering American history 
on a regular basis as part of such a program could bring in a little 
money, the chairman of the history department would probably 
be very attracted to the idea of cooperating.” He pointed out that 
in the case of his university it was not necessary to rule out people 
with genuine American Studies training as too specialized, as there 
was already ample precedent for men teaching in several “depart- 
ments” and even several facultads. | should in honesty point out 
that his first efforts to get the idea across have not been successful, 
though he feels that it is something he should keep working on. 


FLEXIBLE GUIDELINES 


This personal experience | relate because it suggests that the 
guidelines set down in Walter Johnson’s report, while generally 
valid, should be viewed flexibly; Latin American universities are 
not at all the same, and there may exist cases in which the cart 
should come before the horse. To this dean, at least, it appeared 
that he had a better chance of producing Americanists at his uni- 
versity if the idea of an overall American Studies program were 
presented before he went to individual departments to try to 
strengthen the American offerings. 


A related peculiarity of the situation is this: Most senior American 
Studies people in this country think of themselves as literature 
men first. The reasons lie in the origins of the American Studies 
movement. This is in many ways unfortunate, since the green tip 
of the movement has been growing in the direction of the social 
sciences in recent years, with results which have been substantively 
and methodologically exciting. All Latin American universities are 
more or less in economic hot water, and the water gets hotter as 
one moves away from glamorous areas of the sciences and toward 
the humanities. This means that the Department of Modern 
Languages, or, for those places which have a separate department, 
the English Department, is one of those hardest pressed for funds 
and most eager to explore any new program which promises a free 
professor for a year or help with the salary of a permanent man. 
Thus while there is a pretty good matchup of supply and demand, 
the situation is by no means ideal. | have seen no evidence to 
indicate that American literature is the best approach to American 
culture, although | dearly love the field and teach in it from time 
to time myself. 
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Even American history generally does not do the job very well 
in Latin America, because at least those history students whom | 
met were accustomed to a terribly old-fashioned facts-dates-events 
approach which gives a record, at worst, only of the legislative 
history of a people. That history alone is culturally valuable; it can 
show how Americans perceive themselves and human history. 
But few historians think of it that way. Moreover, friends who have 
taught American history in Latin America have told me that students 
exert great pressure on them to produce the type of course to 
which the students are already accustomed. At any rate, we should 
be making some attempt to utilize other avenues of approach to 
our culture as well. | am sure that each will pose special problems. 
There was, for example, a cause célébre some years ago in Argen- 
tina. An economics professor from the United States ran into a 
class which wanted to be taught only one brand of economics. 
Despite his attempts to explain that they had a perfect right to 
believe what they wanted, but that he had to teach what he 
believed and was trained to present, there was a vast uproar. That 
kind of thing will happen in situations in which local nationalisms 
and local politics get mixed in with classroom situations. This they 
do in much of Latin America. Tact, patience, and a willingness 
to listen can help; after all, the response to one’s own culture 
from students examining it from the point of view of their own 
culture should be instructive. Visiting lecturers should learn as 
much as visiting researchers. If they have come abroad merely to 
give, they will find themselves giving less effectively than if they 
have come to take as well.’ 


THE CONCEPT OF CULTURE... 


Which brings us to what | feel is my main point: | would insist 
that we make some effort, even in courses offered within the frame- 
work of conventional faculties or departments, to convey something 
of the concept of culture which has become so important in 
American Studies in the last decade or so. When a group of 
Fulbright grantees went through the short course at the Foreign 


*1 am not claiming, of course, that tact and a willingness to learn will solve all 
problems. To some extent, one will remain frustrated, and sometimes one will simply 
be unable to do the job one has in mind. A few practical suggestions in logistics 
will perhaps be useful: 

1. Correspond with colleagues well in advance of your visit and try to get your 
courses integrated into the required curriculum in some way, or you will have too 
few students to make your trip worthwhile. If they can be considered part of existing 
courses, or used to meet existing requirements for some degree, a fair number of 
students will show up. 

2. Nag the Conference Board into notifying you early. It is under all sorts of 
pressure, and often simply can’t give you adequate time, but your trip will be in at 
least some ways a failure if you don’t have time to write to your host department and 
get certain items squared away. 

3. Have textbooks shipped long before you plan to arrive, and be sure somebody 
will do the job of getting them through customs for you if you plan to distribute 
them yourself. It’s better to have a local bookstore order them, but that takes even 
more time, and requires a friendly colleague on the spot. In either case, have the 
order placed with the publishers 7 or 8 months before you plan to begin teaching. 
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Service Institute before my first Fulbright lectureship in Latin 
America in 1963, an attempt was made to give us some under- 
standing of such matters as the nonverbal components of lan- 
guage. James Bostain came in to lecture us, for example, on such 
topics as gestures and the importance of the distance between 
speakers in conversation, which vary greatly from culture to culture 
and which are themselves important components of the language. 
The purpose of the program was to enable us to work more 
effectively in a foreign culture and to minimize culture-shock. As 
far as it went, the idea was excellent. It would be extremely 
beneficial, however, for those who are going to teach American 
culture to have some training in other aspects of the culture concept 
as well, so that they can sensitize their students both to the 
peculiarities of American culture and to the culture concept itself, 
which would equip them to detect differences in the ways in 
which members of their culture, and of foreign cultures, perceive 
the world. 


American Studies in recent years has, as | said, been moving 
rapidly in this direction. Most Fulbright lecturers in American 
areas, however, are either not the products of American Studies 
doctoral programs, or are the products of such programs in the 
days back before the emergence of the culture concept. Indeed, 
even today, most American Studies doctoral programs do not, at 
least routinely, include this type of training. Yet in many ways it 
is the most basic idea we can convey to students at a foreign 
university. The question is not so much whether they will come 
to understand us: it is rather whether we can help them break 
through a certain cultural provinciality to enable them to understand 
anything other than what they see around them. 


. .. AND HOW TO APPLY IT 


To give examples of how to apply the culture concept to foreign 
teaching is really quite simple, and the path could be indicated 
quite adequately during a grantee’s visit to the Foreign Service 
Institute. A teacher of American literature is, according to the list- 
ings sent out by the Committee on International Exchange of 
Persons, a teacher of “American Studies.” What he teaches is 
supposed to reflect our culture in some way. All right: In what 
way does literature—or any other art—reflect culture? (I am pick- 
ing examples from the arts because that’s what | know. One should 
make a comparable appeal to historians and social scientists when 
they are requested by a Latin American university.) Well, some 
ways are fairly obvious—the thematic content of the literary work 
may reflect genuine national concern. Cooper’s The Prairie, once 
one gets through the literary conventions of the period, is about 
the relationship of law and institutions to the frontier; it deals with 
the human causes of human institutions. The frontier was real, 
and although Cooper knew little firsthand or even secondhand 
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about the nature of the prairies, he seems to have had a good 
understanding of the kind of people one was likely to find in a 
fresh frontier situation. Similarly, one can use Twain, Faulkner, or 
others on this essentially simple level of content. One must be 
careful to distinguish between the personal and cultural bias of 
the author (which is itself culturally significant) and historical fact, 
but clearly there is historical fact in many novels. It is sometimes 
there in painting and other arts as well. 


PAINTINGS TELL HISTORY 


Thomas Eakins’ two great paintings of surgeons at work, the 
“Gross Clinic’ and the “Agnew Clinic,” have historical content. 
Even were they without artistic merit, the two could be used the 
way we use Egyptian tomb paintings to show things which actually 
happened in the culture. Here we have a surgeon lecturing his 
students as he performs an operation. The surgeon and his assist- 
ants are in street clothes. Here, on the other hand, in.a painting 
dated a few years later, we find the same thing happening except 
that now the surgeon and his staff are dressed in white. In both 
cases, the tools of the trade are clearly displayed; one suspects 
that an anthropologist could tell a great deal about the culture 
from those aspects of the painting alone. 


But in both fiction and painting there are other levels with which 
a culturalist can deal. Does a painting give cues to rank and class? 
Does its subject tell us which areas and activities the culture con- 
siders worth recording? What, in a given novel, is assumed about 
family structure? Which kinds of relationships seem emotionally 
charged, and which routine? What is the nature of the decision- 
making process? Silas Lapham comes to dinner and sweats—he’s 
not sure when to wear gloves, what to do with wine glasses. His 
hosts speak a different “silent language” from the one he knows. 
How do we record those languages? Why is tension about such 
matters the center of an American novel? 


PERCEPTION OF TIME 


One thinks of the items which Edward T. Hall discusses in The 
Silent Language: the way people and a culture perceive time, for 
example, or the way they perceive territoriality. These are tough 
things to convey, but they are relevant to a great many subjects, 
and not merely to the arts. | would guess, for example, that this 
matter of the perception of time is terribly important for under- 
standing why American bureaucratic institutions have functioned 
differently from very similar-sounding institutions in other nations. 
A conventional historian dealing with the history of American 
political institutions may find a real clue here in giving his Latin 
American students a feeling for why an institution which looks 
the same has meant something so very different in our culture. 
But it’s there in the literature, too: Thoreau says that time is “but 
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the stream | go a-fishing in’; every critic has remarked the time- 
lessness of those passages in Huckleberry Finn in which Huck and 
Jim hover silently on the face of the big river; Quentin Compson 
(Faulkner) smashes clocks on the day of his death, and on his 
last trip home to Mississippi, as he passes a place where the train 
tracks cross a dirt road, he sees a Negro seated on a mule, looking 
as though he had been sitting there patiently since the beginning 
of time. 


| think it no accident that those of our authors who have dealt 
most effectively at basic mythical levels of our experiences have 
turned to the same items which the anthropologists now use to 
define the nature of a culture. There is a language to be read in 
their works, and if we are a culture, it should be the same language 
“spoken” in our economy, our political history, our architecture, 
or our folklore. If we must begin American Studies work abroad 
piecemeal, we should ask that the purveyors of the pieces think 
about them as part of the whole. 





“Necessary Unity” 


The principal fact of the modern world is not its massive unrest— 
although that is its most visible characteristic—but its growing and 
necessary unity, the interpenetration of all lives by every other, the 
coming together of peoples, cultures, and societies to accomplish 
common purposes. The teacher is at the center of his own culture 
and of this process of interpenetration. By what he teaches and by 
what he learns, he has it within his power to join with other teachers 
and their students in every part of the world to create the elements 
of unity in a world culture. That is what he must now do. 


—Dr. Harold Taylor, former president, Sarah Lawrence College. 
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Teaching Chemistry in Peru 


by Harold F. Walton 


“The visiting professor in Peru is a lucky man. He is surrounded by problems— 
huge, nasty problems—but they are not his problems. He may not take sides, 
and would not, even if he could. So he can devote his entire time and energy 
to teaching, something which is becoming harder and harder to do in our own 


universities.” 


l. is strange that in the avalanche 
of articles on university students 
and their discontents which now 
covers our national press, not once 
are those universities mentioned 
where “student power” is an ac- 
complished and accepted fact: the 
universities of Latin America. | sup- 
pose this is consistent with our 
general ignorance of our sister con- 
tinent. Most universities in South 
America have the cogobierno, co- 
government by professors and stu- 
dents, with students forming one- 
third of the membership of all 
policymaking councils. This is the 
very system that some are advocat- 
ing for our universities here, yet 
the proponents seem to think their 
idea is original. | taught under the 
cogobierno for 12 months recently 
as a Fulbright grantee and visiting 
professor in Peru. My experience 
may be of some general interest, 
and since the Fulbright-Hays ex- 
change program is supported from 
public funds, | owe my fellow-tax- 
payers a report. 


My host institution was the 
National University of Trujillo, one 
of the oldest in Peru, founded by 
the Liberator, Simon Bolivar, in 
1824. Trujillo is a city on the nar- 
row coastal plain some 300 miles 
north of Lima. It is one of the old- 
est colonial settlements in Peru, 
named for the birthplace of the 
conqueror Francisco Pizarro, and it 
lies within the walls of a much 
older and vaster city, the prehis- 
toric city of Chan-Chan. Trujillo 
has grown greatly in recent years, 
largely because of the Indians who 
have come from the mountains to 
look for a better life, but its ellipti- 
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cal core is still a compact colonial 
“small town” where it is easy to 
get around and meet people. Thus 
my students could, and did, come 
to see us in our apartment, and 
it was a rare day that my wife did 
not stop at the home of one of my 
faculty colleagues. So much for re- 
ports that it is hard to get to know 
people in Peru. In the big metro- 
politan center this may be true, but 
it certainly wasn’t so in Trujillo. 


We were lucky that our col- 
leagues took us to their hearts from 
the very start, from the moment 
they met us at the airport. | am 
especially grateful to my “boss,” 
the department chairman, a delight- 
ful extrovert named _ Alfonso 
Chavez. For the first few months, 
until he went to Mexico on a re- 
search fellowship, Alfonso took us 
hither and yon, introducing us to 
his family and friends and making 
sure we felt at home. We can 
never thank him enough. 


ADVANCE PREPARATION 


| was lucky, too, that | knew 
months beforehand what my teach- 
ing duties were to be. This is 
unusual for Fulbright grantees, but 
then the University of Trujillo is 
unusual in some respects. The 
Faculty of Chemical Engineering, to 
which | was attached, is well or- 
ganized and has a detailed plan of 
studies. This is due in good part 
to a North American, Dr. William 
Schuhmacher, who came to Tru- 
jillo with the Peace Corps and was 
given a 3-year contract by the uni- 
versity. He and another Peace 
Corps volunteer, Howard Sachs, 
both chemical engineers, work 


hard and are highly regarded by 
and __ professors. 


students The 
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Faculty of Chemical Engineering at 
Trujillo has trained something like 
one-third of all the chemical engi- 
neers and chemists now practicing 
in Peru, and its graduates are in 
great demand. Thus the students 
are on the whole serious about 
their work. They have full schedules 
of classes, and most of their pro- 
fessors are full-time, which is un- 
usual in Latin American universities. 


Not only was | told in corre- 
spondence what | was to do, but | 
actually did it. The syllabus for each 
course was given to me before- 
hand, and the courses actually 
came out that way, with my own 
elaborations, of course. | found 
plenty of other things to do, in- 
cluding an evening course of lec- 
tures in my _ research specialty, 
visits to other universities, advising 
on equipment purchases, and thesis 
supervision. | did more concen- 
trated teaching in that one year than 
in 4 years before that, and it was 
great. 


We arrived in Trujillo on August 
14. 1966, after the customary 2- 
week orientation program at the 
Fulbright Commission in Lima, and 
in time to start the second semester 
of the 1966 academic year. (In 
South America the first semester 
starts around April 1.) My first as- 
signment was the second-semester 
course in physical chemistry for 
fourth-year students, with three lec- 
tures a week and two 3-hour labor- 
atory sections. There were about 
45 students in the class. It was with 
much fear and trembling that | 
faced them for the first time to 
give my very first lecture in Spanish. 
Professor Chavez came with me. 
We waited a minute or two after 
the hour, then walked into the 
classroom, and all the students 
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stood up. At a motion from 
Chavez they sat down. We each 
made our introductions; then | was 
ready to get started and reached 
for the chalk. There wasn’t any. 
| learned that a professor brings his 
own chalk with him; chalk left in 
the lecture room disappears. Some- 
body ran to fetch me some. 


| stumbled through the lecture 
somehow, then at the end of 50 
minutes | learned something else: 
the professor leaves the classroom 
first while the students remain 
seated. (Sometimes they have their 
own private business to attend to.) 
This was disconcerting to a North 
American professor who is used to 
having students come up to speak 
to him afterwards, but | found that 
students who want to talk to a pro- 
fessor will catch him in the court- 
yard or will come to his office. 


Lecturing in Spanish got easier 
after a while. If | couldn’t say it 
one way, | backed off and started 
again; and anyway, in chemistry 
one can always write on the black- 
board. All the instruction was in 
Spanish; | never once lectured in 
English the entire year. 


PERSON-TO-PERSON TEACHING 


One’s most effective teaching is 
done person-to-person, and | was 
very pleased that students did come 
to my office, not only my own 
fourth-year students but others. 
Some were fifth-year students who 
were writing a thesis, usually con- 
cerned with the design of a plant 
for a particular chemical operation. 
We would go down to the little 
library to get thermodynamic data 
from a handbook, then use these 
data to calculate the numbers we 
needed for our problem. Those 


sessions in my office were exhilarat- 
ing and utterly exhausting. Have 
you ever tried to explain the intri- 
cacies of thermodynamics to a not- 
very-bright pupil in a foreign lan- 
guage? It’s hard enough in one’s 
own! 


How did | find the students? 
Much as | do here: some gifted, 
some hard-working (not necessarily 
the same persons), and some who 
were content to “get by.” Then 
there were the campus politicians 
who had much more important 
things to do than attend classes or 
prepare assignments; | had one of 
these. But | had several students 
who would be a credit to any uni- 
versity in North America. They 
lacked factual and conceptual back- 
ground and above all the experi- 
ence of actually handling chemical 
substances in the laboratory, but 
their mathematical preparation 
(basic calculus) was surprisingly 
good. Class attendance was not 
compulsory, but ran around 60-70 
percent; in the laboratory sessions 
it was much more than this, vir- 
tually 100 percent. 


Books were a problem. Spanish- 
language texts in chemistry are few; 
most are translations and are ex- 
pensive. In physical chemistry we 
used a translation of a standard 
North American text published in 
Buenos Aires and priced at nearly 
$25. Very few students could af- 
ford to buy it. Most reference 
books and some of the assigned 
texts were in English, which theo- 
retically the students could read, 
but it was not easy for them. | pre- 
pared detailed outlines of my lec- 
tures and had them duplicated. | 
learned that it is usual to distribute 
a syllabus of several pages at the 
start of each course, so that the 
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students know what is coming and 
don’t have to attend class if they 
don’t want to. Indeed, this is oblig- 
atory according to article number 
something-or-other of the Law of 
the University, and the students 
have ways of enforcing this if they 
so wish. 


Exams were held every month, 
nominally an hour in length. | 
found it just as difficult as | do here 
to get students to answer questions 
in a concise, orderly manner, put- 
ting first things first. The art of 
orderly written expression is a lost 
one in South America as it is in 
the United States. It was hard to 
set a date for an exam; when | pro- 
posed a certain date it seemed 
there was always another exam on 
that same day, and would | please 
postpone mine. | didn’t argue; 
after all, | was just a visitor trying 
to be helpful; | suggested another 
date to a student spokesman, who 
went and asked the other students, 
then came back and reported that 
the date was O.K. Then perhaps 
there was a football game, a fiesta, 
or a paro (see below); but some- 
how or other we managed to hold 
all our exams. 


| am sorry to note that the stand- 
ards of honesty are not as high as 
they are here. Copying and cheat- 
ing on exams is the accepted thing, 
though the penalties that may be 
invoked if one is caught are stiff. 
This puts a visiting professor in a 
difficult position, but in my second 
semester | had the help of a labor- 
atory instructor (jefe de practicas) 
who stood for no nonsense. 


LABORATORY WORK 


Laboratories were fun and very 
hard work. In my first semester | had 
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the physical chemistry laboratory. 
This was held in a room with a work 
bench across one end, and seats 
for 25 students filling the rest of 
the room. There were glass-fronted 
cabinets with assorted equipment, 
some of it modern, some antique. 
We worked from an elementary 
North American lab manual in 
Spanish translation, improvising 
and elaborating to fit the facilities. 
“Improvisation,” indeed, was the 
key word. | came to know inti- 
mately the radio workshops, elec- 
trical goods and hardware stores, 
the plumbers, pharmacists, and 
jewelers of Trujillo as | hunted and 
scrounged for what | needed. It 
was a fine education for me, and | 
regret not having shared this ex- 
perience more fully with my col- 
leagues and students. Anyway, we 
developed several experiments of 
the kind where, with one set of 
apparatus, students could come up 
one after the other, or one small 
group after the other, and obtain 
measurements which were tabu- 
lated on the blackboard and 
graphed as we went along. This 
helped to meet the problem of 
limited equipment, and insured that 
each student got to do something 
with his own hands. The 40-plus 
students were divided into two 
sections, so we had some 20 in 
the laboratory at a time. 


In this laboratory | worked with 
Ing. Mario Sato, who helped me 
greatly, and with whose family, in- 
cidentally, we enjoyed many fiestas. 
The next semester | gave the physi- 
cal chemistry lectures again but not 
the laboratory. (Part of the time | 
lectured to third-year students as 
well, at their request.) | now had 
an instrumental analysis course in 
addition, and this had laboratory 
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sections on four afternoons a week. 
It was held in a small room with 
space for no more than eight stu- 
dents (and that was a crowd), with 
no sink and no water. We fetched 
water in bottles from another lab, 
and when the tap wasn’t running 
—as it usually wasn’t—I ran 
downstairs and across the court to 
the men’s john. We did, however, 
have a nucleus of good instruments, 
including a modern single-pan bal- 
ance which Professor C4rdenas 
borrowed from the Faculty of 
Physics and Mathematics, a real 
feat of persuasion. My colleague 
in this course was Ing. Jorge Reyes, 
and we worked together so well 
that we have been asked to write 
a book on instrumental analysis in 
Spanish. 


We analyzed local products 
where appropriate, like soil from 
the desert which surrounded our 
green Trujillo oasis, and a fifth- 
year student, a young lady, did an 
experimental survey of the fluoride 
content of drinking waters.- A 
course like this is a golden oppor- 
tunity to relate chemistry to the 
needs of the country, and it also 
provides opportunity for some ex- 
perimental research. | did my first 
anion-exchange separations in 
aqueous acetone, following a re- 
cently published work of Korkisch 
in Vienna, in this little laboratory, 
or rather the students did it while 
| watched. They were thrilled to 
be doing something new and “‘rev- 
olutionary.” 


STUDENT POWER 


Which brings me to “student 
power.” It is clear to any casual 
visitor that the students are in- 
tensely political. One enters the old 
quadrangles of the University of 


Trujillo by an archway across from 
a corner of the square in the center 
of the city. On one side of the 
archway, or on both, is generally 
a large blackboard carrying an 
artistic inscription in colored chalk 
denouncing something or some- 
body or demanding this or that. 
Or it is an announcement by the 
Federaci6én Universitaria de Trujillo 
(FUT), the federation elected an- 
nually by the student body. Early in 
September the boards denounced 
Argentine President Ongania. Then 
the FUT decreed a paro de todas 
actividades académicas—a com- 
plete suspension of classes—in 
sympathy with the Argentine stu- 
dents. Then another name ap- 
peared on the blackboards, that of 
Walter Palacios, former president 
of the Trujillo student federation 
and of the national student federa- 
tion of Peru. He was implicated in 
guerrilla activity and had been 
picked up by the Army and held 
incommunicado without charges. 
A 2-day paro was decreed in pro- 
test. 


| must explain that a paro is 
simply a boycott of classes. Offices 
and libraries remain open, our 
little reading room in the Chemical 
Engineering faculty was usually 
filled, students came to my office, 
and an occasional paro probably 
helps the academic process rather 
than hinders it. Not so a huelga, 
or strike. In a huelga the students 
take over the buildings and do not 
let anyone enter. As the Palacios 
affair showed no signs of solution, 
and protest marches were held, | 
was warned that there might be a 
huelga, and | had better take home 
any books and papers | might need 
from my office. 
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The huelga did not materialize, 
but something else did. One night 
there was a procession of demon- 


strators armed with _half-bricks 
and Molotov cocktails, one of 
which was. thrown into the 


Peruvian-North American Cultural 
Center, conveniently located across 
a narrow street from the university. 
The rector called a midnight meet- 
ing of the University Council at 
his home, minus the student ‘third 
part,” and did the only thing he 
could—ordered the university to be 
closed. 


Next morning | walked to the 
university as usual; sure enough, 
the big wooden doors were closed, 
and 50 or more students were mill- 
ing around making noises. | sat 
down on a bench in the square, 
as close as | prudently could, and 
ostentatiously corrected my lab re- 
ports. A young faculty colleague 
came to commiserate, but nobody 
bothered me. Presently the Civil 
Guard decided it was time to clear 
the square. 


The university remained closed 
for 12 days. Trujillo’s famous Spring 
Festival came and went with its 
concourse of beauty queens, and 
the Army released Palacios with no 
explanation. For the rest of my 
year there was no student violence, 
only a few paros, and | never did 
witness a huelga. Other universities 
had them, though, including the 
University of Arequipa, where | 
lectured for a week in May and 
was given the warmest, most cor- 
dial reception anyone could wish. 
The week before | was there, there 
was violence because the medical 
school had accepted only 48 of the 
96 applicants, and afterwards there 
was a huelga over faculty organiza- 
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tion. This kind of thing is endemic 
in Peruvian universities and is, to 
my mind, the greatest obstacle to 
their development. It is not un- 
common for universities to be 
closed for weeks and even months 
at a time. One wonders why the 
Peruvian taxpayers, who are sup- 
porting the universities and pro- 
viding free tuition for every student, 
put up with it. One reason may be 
the long-standing tradition of uni- 
versity autonomy. Another may be 
that Peruvians take no pride in 
paying taxes; indeed, | was told 
that there was no word in Spanish 
to express our North American con- 
cept of “taxpayer.” 


| could write reams about uni- 
versity politics, but won’t; for one 
thing, a foreigner cannot know all 
the background. The quarrels are 
usually internal ones. There was 
one | heard about (not at Trujillo, 
thank goodness) * where students 
frustrated the election of a dean, 
accusing the candidate of being an 
“imperialist lackey.” Yes, the Com- 
munist element is present, most 
student leaders have Communist 
sympathies, and it is rumored that 
money comes from Havana and 
Peking, but it would be naive to 
blame the whole trouble on a 
sinister Communist conspiracy. My 
dean, Miguel Zamora, used to say 
that it wasn’t a student problem so 
much as a professor problem. 
Could this be true in the United 
States too? 


ANTI-AMERICANISM 


Anti-Americanism has a long his- 
tory in Latin America, and one can 
see why. Imagine yourself a sensi- 
tive Peruvian looking around your 
country. To the north is the Inter- 
national Petroleum Company, con- 
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trolling 85 percent of your oil pro- 
duction. In the central Andes the 
giant Cerro de Pasco Corporation 
is systematically removing your 
copper, zinc, and lead. In the south 
the Southern Peru Mining Corpora- 
tion digs for iron. All these enter- 
prises are U.S.-owned. Though you 
know your country needs foreign 
capital, you still don’t like it. If 
you are a radical student struggling 
to get enough to eat, you will 
roundly condemn “Yankee imperi- 
alism” as the source of all your ills. 
Oddly enough, though, the self- 
styled Communist students don’t 
say “boo” to Peruvian capitalism, 
which is almost as ruthless as 
British capitalism was in the days 
of Charles Dickens and much less 
efficient. There are outstanding, 
honorable exceptions to this state- 
ment, but the gap between rich and 
poor in Peru is appalling. 


From time to time the black- 
boards at my university carried anti- 
North American slogans, usually 
relating to Viet-Nam, and though | 
often sympathized, they always 
hurt. One keeps smiling and pre- 
tends not to see; it’s nothing per- 
sonal. The students, bless them, 
never once put me on the spot 
about Viet-Nam or any of the more 
dubious aspects of our national life. 
|, on my part, kept my mouth 
shut. Only once or twice, in private 
conversations with close friends of 
our own age, did somebody ask, 
“Now, we’re friends—tell me, what 
is the United States trying to do in 
Viet-Nam?” 


Go into modest little restaurants 
and homes up in the high country, 
and in one corner of the principal 
room you will generally see a 
vividly colored picture of the suf- 
fering Christ and his Sacred Heart. 


Chances are that in another corner 
of the same room is a photograph 
of the late President John F. 
Kennedy. 


Before | left | felt 1 was just 
coming to know how Peruvian stu- 
dents are thinking. The Peruvian- 
North American Cultural Center 
helped; my wife and son taught 
the English Conversation Club 
there, and we knew some lively 
young people, one of whom is 
living with us in Boulder now. In 
Arequipa 25 students asked me to 
meet with them and explain how 
the University of Colorado and its 
chemistry department were .or- 
ganized, and they were especially 
curious about two things: our Board 
of Regents and how we select new 
faculty members. (It is a colonial 
Spanish tradition that students have 
the right to choose their pro- 
fessors.) 


WARM ASSOCIATIONS 


A real breakthrough came back 
in October when I received a 
printed invitation from the Catholic 
students in Trujillo to attend a 
special mass and meeting. | went, 
and was delighted to find at least 
10 of my fourth-year students 
there. They grabbed me after the 
mass and convoyed me to break- 
fast and the lecture. Thus began 
my warmest association with Uni- 
versity of Trujillo students. !’m not 
a Catholic, but they didn’t mind. 
Eventually my Spanish got good 
enough that | could discuss other 
things than chemistry with them. 
And it was Walter Urraca, one of 
my chemical engineering students 
and a lay leader in the university 
Church of Santa Clara, who made 
the speech on behalf of the student 
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body that morning in July 1967, 
just before our departure, when the 
National University of Trujillo con- 
ferred on me an honorary profes- 
sorship. (The University Council, 
student members included, had 
voted unanimous approval.) Pardon 
the arrogance, but this was one of 
the proudest moments of my life. 


The visiting professor in Peru is 
a lucky man. He is surrounded by 
problems—huge, nasty problems— 
but they are not his problems. He 
may not take sides, and would not, 
even if he could. So he can devote 
his entire time and energy to teach- 
ing, something which is becoming 
harder and harder to do in our own 
universities. He will work like a 
dog but will be strangely relaxed 
and at peace with the world. 


A chemist cannot expect to do 
much experimental research, but 
he can and should bring along 
some scholarly reading and writing. 
This is insurance against paros and 
huelgas, but the chances are he will 
end up burning the midnight oil 
to meet his writing deadlines, just 
as he does at home. Library facili- 
ties are pitiful, so he will rely 
greatly on his home institution. 


PERU NEEDS CHEMISTS 


The North American chemist 
who speaks Spanish is wanted and 





welcomed in Peruvian universities. 
Peru desperately needs people 
from abroad who know their way 
around a laboratory, can use equip- 
ment, can take things as they find 
them and improvise, and can train 
Peruvian personnel to do the same. 
They must relate chemistry to the 
needs of a developing country and 
must be willing to learn as well as 
to teach. The South American uni- 
versity tradition is different from 
ours, and it is a rich, human one 
which we would do well to study. 


So | urge my _ fellow-chemists 
who speak Spanish to consider 
serving in Latin America. There 
are so few of us; most chemists do 
not learn Spanish, or come to the 
language late, as | did. The demand 
far exceeds the supply. 


And | urge those who guide con- 
gressional appropriations not to cut 
funds for educational exchange in 
Latin America. A friend of mine 
rationalized this use of public 
money by saying ‘‘Let’s face it: we 
can’t afford to have an intellectual 
slum in our own back yard.” Surely, 
though, friendship is sufficient 
rationalization. Money won’t buy 
friendship; Latin Americans know 
this better than anyone else. People 
are more important than money, 
but they do need some money in 
order to function. 
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Campus Activism 
and Foreign Students 


by Eugene H. Smith 


“It is my strong feeling that the university should unhesitatingly and actively 
encourage its foreign students to participate as they wish in all forms of lawful 


political, social, and university activism.” 


ED ssi the past several years 
American university and college 
campuses have been the scenes of 
political and social activity by stu- 
dents and young faculty members 
on a scale unprecedented in the 
history of American education. 
Such activity has been common in 
foreign universities in many coun- 
tries for many years, but it is only 
since 1964 that American students 
have joined their foreign brethren 
on any significant scale in engaging 
in political activism. The Free 
Speech Movement in Berkeley in 
1964 appears to have set the prece- 
dent and in many ways to have set 
the style and tone of subsequent 
political activity by students. That 
activity has ranged from orderly 
participation in political campaigns 
of presidential candidates through 
mass demonstrations opposing the 
war in Viet-Nam to the extreme 
tactic of actually making it impossi- 
ble for the academic institution to 
function. All of these processes, 
orderly and disorderly, peaceful 
and violent, lawful and unlawful, 


are often lumped together under 
the term “campus activism.” 


We who work with foreign stu- 
dents need to examine the position 
of the foreign student and visiting 
foreign scholar in such social and 
political activity. What are the 
legal rights of foreign students and 
the restrictions governing their par- 
ticipation? More important, what 
should be the role of foreign stu- 
dents in campus activism and what 
should be the university’s attitude 
toward their participation? These 
questions are becoming increas- 
ingly important, and | hope that 
this article will stimulate thought 








Eugene H. Smith became Foreign Stu- 
dent Adviser at Colorado State Uni- 
versity in July 1967 after 5 years at 
Berkeley as Assistant FSA. He had pre- 
viously served as program assistant in 
the New York and San Francisco offices 
of the Institute of International Educa- 
tion. Mr. Smith earned his A.B. and 
M.A. degrees at the University of 
Nebraska. 
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and_ lively discussion in the 
“Letters” column of Exchange 
magazine. 


ACTIVISM CAN BE CONSTRUCTIVE 


Parenthetically, | would empha- 
size that we must first of all recog- 
nize the fact that student activism 
takes many different forms and is 
directed toward many different 
goals. Too often we identify stu- 
dent activism as consisting of only 
those sensational items such as the 
closing down of Columbia College 
which received broad—and not al- 
ways accurate—press coverage. We 
tend to conclude that, since activ- 
ism takes such disruptive and de- 
structive forms, it is a negative force 
on our campuses and in our com- 
munities. 


Since we do not read so much 
in the press about the more con- 
structive types of activism, we tend 
to ignore these and the desirable 
results they often obtain. For ex- 
ample, the inclusion of students on 
faculty committees to give students 
a voice in the operation of their 
universities is only now coming 
about as the result of steady and 
often uncomfortable pressures 
brought by students upon faculties 
and administrations. Tutoring proj- 
ects in ghetto areas, community 
service projects, participation in 
political campaigns, support of civil 
rights activities, and “free univer- 
sity’’ projects on many campuses 
are all examples of positive, or- 
derly, and constructive activism. 
My point here is that the student 
activist movement is diverse, het- 
erogeneous, and generally a mixed 
bag, and that we must be cautious 
in making generalizations about it. 


Let us return to the first question: 
What are the legal rights and re- 
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sponsibilities of foreign students 
in the area of campus activism? The 
basic fact is that the Constitution of 
the United States applies equally to 
aliens and American citizens, to 
foreign students and American stu- 
dents. Thus the foreign student's 
right to freedom of speech and 
expression is guaranteed by the first 
amendment just as is the American 
student’s. The foreign student's 
right to due process of law is 
guaranteed by the 5th and 14th 
amendments just as yours and mine 
are. 


VISA RESTRICTION 


There is one law, however, 
which applies only to the foreign 
student. Assuming that he is on 
a student or exchange visitor visa, 
the foreign student must retain his 
student status to remain in the 
United States. If he violates uni- 
versity rules and is expelled, he is 
no longer a student. He then is not 
fulfilling his obligations under the 
Immigration and Nationality Act 
and may be asked to leave the 
United States voluntarily or, failing 
that, may be deported. It must be 
clearly understood, however, that 
his being required to leave the 
country in such a case results from 
his losing his student status and not 
from his involvement in campus 
activism. With this one important 
exception, the laws governing the 
participation of foreign students in 
campus activism are the same as 
those governing American students, 
and the sanctions for violations of 
the laws are also the same. 


Another aspect of this problem 
concerns the attitude of the insti- 
tution. What should be the policy 
of the university toward a foreign 
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student’s participation in political 
and social activity? What is the 
role of the foreign student adviser 
in guiding the foreign student? 


It is my strong feeling that the 
university should unhesitatingly and 
actively encourage its foreign stu- 
dents to participate as they wish 
in all forms of lawful political, 
social, and university activism. In 
fact, the university should encour- 
age an interest in such activities 
where none exists among its for- 
eign students. | believe that the 
university should urge them to 
make their voices heard, even if 
—or perhaps especially if—we do 
not like what they have to say. We 
should encourage our foreign stu- 
dents to tell us publicly, loudly, and 
forcefully, from their point of view, 
what they believe is wrong with 
our academic institutions, what is 
wrong with our communities, and 
what is wrong with our nation. We 
should encourage our foreign stu- 
dents to participate in all lawful 
attempts to right those wrongs, to 
change those things which need 
change, and to speak and act in 
concert with our own American 
campus activists. 


WE CAN PROFIT 


Is this an extreme position? | 
believe not. It is consistent with all 
of the precepts which guide our 
welcoming of foreign students to 
Our Campuses and communities. 
We are constantly attempting to 
engage foreign students in the 
mainstream of campus life so that 
they may learn to know American 
students; in what better way can 
they do this than to work together 
toward worthy and_ important 
goals? We want the foreign stu- 
dent to learn to know the Ameri- 


can community and American in- 
stitutions; there is no more direct 
method to learn than through ac- 
tive involvement in attempts to 
change and better those institutions. 


We invite foreign students to our 
campuses so that our American 
students and local citizens can get 
to know and understand them and 
their cultures and so that Ameri- 
cans can profit from the points of 
view of other cultures; political and 
social activism is a valuable means 
for foreign students to bring their 
differing points of view to bear on 
our customs and institutions. We 
can profit immensely from listen- 
ing seriously to their evaluations 
and criticisms of our society. It will 
profit us little to pay attention to 
them only when they agree with 
us. 


Some may object that political 
and social affairs in this country 
are not the business of foreign stu- 
dents, and that foreign students 
should confine their attention to 
their studies. Others will object 
that foreign students are guests 
here and therefore should be 
courteous and refrain from criticiz- 
ing us and our institutions. Still 
others may go so far as to say 
that the United States extends 
many privileges to foreign students 
in the form of academic and finan- 
cial benefits, and therefore they, 
the foreign students, had better be 
grateful to their generous Ameri- 
can hosts and not say anything bad 
about us. 


| have little patience with such 
views. First of all, university affairs, 
political matters, and social condi- 
tions are the business of foreign 
students just as they are the busi- 
ness of all of us. Foreign students 
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are a part of the university, of the 
community, of the world, and of 
the human race. University policy 
affects them in their everyday lives. 
Community affairs concern them, 
for they live in the community. 
Our national policies affect the en- 
tire world, so it is ridiculous to 
claim that they are not the business 
of foreign students. Finally, all 
human beings are obligated to do 
their part in bettering the human 
condition, and the human race 
knows no national boundaries in 
that sense. 


Yes, foreign students are guests 
in our country, and | would hope 
that they are courteous guests, but 
that does not mean that they must 
be toadying sycophants who know 
only praise and approval for their 
hosts. Yes, foreign students do re- 
ceive many privileges and benefits 
from America, but their construc- 
tive criticism and active involve- 
ment in our affairs help to repay 
their host country for its investment 
of educational resources in them. 
Certainly they should not be ex- 
pected to give blanket approval of 
everything American in return for 
these benefits, as some would like 
them to do. That would be pater- 
nalism of the worst kind—an at- 
titude completely unworthy of the 
high ideals and goals of inter- 
national exchange. 


ENCOURAGING LAWFUL ACTIVISM 


Lest | be misunderstood, let me 
stress once again that | would en- 
courage only /awful activism on the 
part of foreign students—as | 
would for American students also. 
| do not condone violation of the 
law or of university rules. When 
such laws or rules are breached, the 
person involved must pay the price. 
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The penalty should be the same for 
all students—nationality should 
have no bearing on the disciplinary 
or legal proceedings brought 
against the violator. 


It is true that the foreign student 
may have to pay the additional 
price of departure from the United 
States if he is dismissed from his 
university, but this should not be 
a consideration in disciplinary 
cases. The foreign student must 
be aware that he takes this addi- 
tional risk if he violates regulations 
or laws, and he must be prepared 
to pay this secondary price, which 
is only indirectly related to his 
offense. 


This brings us to the final con- 
sideration: the obligations of the 
university, or specifically of the 
foreign student adviser, in counsel- 
ing foreign students regarding cam- 
pus activism. Though the adviser 
should encourage such activity, he 
must make a special effort to in- 
sure that the foreign student under- 
stands what he is getting into, what 
he may do safely, and what prices 
he may be expected to pay. 


First of all, the foreign student 
adviser must carefully explain the 
law. This does not mean that he 
must be a lawyer, but simply that 
he must be able to explain the 
laws regarding political activity, 
picketing, demonstrations, public 
gatherings, and the like. He must 
also understand and be able to 
explain the consequences of possi- 
ble violations of the law, the pro- 
cedure of arrest and prosecution, 
and the penalties if convicted. In 
the event of such a necessity, he 
must be sure that the student is 
aware of and benefits from his 
right to counsel in any legal pro- 
ceedings. 
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Second, the foreign student ad- 
viser must explain university regu- 
lations. He must be sure that the 
foreign student understands the 
possible penalties for violating the 
rules, including the ultimate possi- 
bility of suspension or dismissal 
which may result in loss of his 
student status and his having to 
leave the United States. 


Third, the foreign student adviser 
has an obligation to review with 
the student the attitude of the stu- 
dent’s home government toward 
his political activity in this country 
and the possibility of sanctions 
from that source of authority. Some 
governments take a dim view of 
a student’s engaging in campus 
activism, and the student should 
consider carefully the results of 
such activities on his relationship 
with his home government and on 
his future career. 


Fourth, the adviser and the stu- 
dent must consider the attitude of 
the student’s sponsoring agency, if 
he has one. Some agencies have at 
times looked with disfavor upon 
any activity of a student other than 
that directly related to his academic 
work. | believe that attitude to be 
wrong, but it must be faced realis- 
tically by the student and his ad- 
viser. | further believe that the 
adviser should be prepared to 
come to the defense of the student 
vis-a-vis his sponsoring agency if 
he thinks the agency is being arbi- 
trary or unjust in bringing sanc- 
tions or pressures to bear upon the 
student. 


Fifth, and finally, the adviser and 
the student must understand and 
accept the fact that activism is 
likely to make the student un- 
popular in some circles. Some in- 
dividuals may react negatively to 


the student's activity, and he may 
thus suffer personally. That possi- 
bility is, of course, common to all 
mortals, since any of our actions 
can offend someone. However, 
the area of political and social ac- 
tivity is one that especially inflames 
some persons, and the student must 
understand that against the ire of 
the self-righteous there is no legal 
or official defense. 


If the student understands these 
various restrictions and sanctions, 
he is well armed to survive the 
activist wars. Of course, a complete 
understanding may discourage him 
from taking part in political activity. 
In discussing such matters, the 
foreign student adviser must be 
careful not to imply that he is doing 
so to discourage the student from 
becoming an activist. It must be 
clear that the purpose of the dis- 
cussion is to assist the student in 
making an informed and intelligent 
choice as to whether or not he 
should engage in any specific ac- 
tivity. If the student understands 
his rights and the restrictions 
placed upon him; if he accepts the 
fact that official and unofficial sanc- 
tions may be brought to bear upon 
him; and if he is still willing to 
speak and act, then he should have 
the blessing of his foreign student 
adviser and of his university. Fur- 
thermore, the university should 
consider itself blessed to have such 
a student on its campus, and, paren- 
thetically, to have a foreign stu- 
dent adviser who is skillful enough 
and courageous enough to encour- 
age activism in spite of its dangers 
and problems. 


WHAT WILL BE THE OUTCOME? 


If we are successful in encour- 
aging foreign students to be activ- 
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ists, what will be the outcome? 
Some results will surely be nega- 
tive, seen from the short-run point 
of view. Irate citizens will be un- 
happy about “those ungrateful 
foreign students meddling in our 
affairs.” University administrators 
may tend to become uneasy about 
all the agitation. Certainly tempers 
will be inflamed and foreign stu- 
dent advisers will get a few more 
gray hairs. 

The positive results will, how- 
ever, far outweigh the negative. 
American institutions and individ- 


uals will profit from being ex- 
amined and analyzed from a fresh 
and different point of view. Ameri- 
can students will learn foreign ways 
of approaching social and political 
problems. Foreign students will 
have had the invaluable experience 
of participating in the democratic 
process. And, most important, it 
will be right, for it will emphasize to 
the foreign student, and strengthen 
our own convictions, that our Con- 
stitution and Bill of Rights mean 
what they say, and that the Ameri- 
can political process is open and 
free. 





Hospitality in New Orleans 


A Yugoslavian visitor samples chicory coffee and says, “It’s just 
like mother makes back home.” A British poet touring New Orleans 
asks his hostess to stop at a hardware store—one of the things he 
most wanted to see in the United States. A New Orleans volunteer 
chauffeurs a Hindu visitor who keeps exclaiming, over and over, 


“But you’re a woman!” 


A few examples—among many—of the person-to-person contact 
enjoyed between foreign visitors to New Orleans and their volunteer 


hosts and_ hostesses. 


Operation Open Door, a program which 


extends hospitality to State Department-sponsored visitors to New 
Orleans, has more than 250 volunteer families entertaining about 
700 visitors a year. 


—From the New Orleans Times-Picayune, Sept. 29, 1968. 
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Russian Language Program 
in the U.S.S.R. 


by Sergey N. Andretz 


One of the aims of Justin S$. Morrill College at Michigan State is to 
encourage the international involvement and cross-cultural 
experience of its students. To this end, Professor Andretz has 
designed the intensive Russian program, which now includes 
the opportunity to attend a summer session in the U.S.S.R. 


l, the summer of 1966 Michigan State University inaugurated a 
summer program of intensive study for Americans at Moscow State 
University. The following summer the second session was held at 
Leningrad State University." The students spent approximately 9 
weeks in the Soviet Union of which 6 weeks were devoted to 
study at the university. During the remaining time the students 
traveled and spent some days at youth camps. 


Preparations for these programs were made in cooperation with 
several other American universities whose students also partici- 
pated. The Council on Student Travel in New York conducted all 
the negotiations with “Sputnik,” the Soviet organization responsible 
for the problems of cultural exchange, tourism, and the establish- 
ment and operation of academic programs. The power to make 
decisions on methods of teaching and allocation of credits for 
the course work, as well as to appoint the director and handle all 
administrative details, was vested in the appropriate departments 
of Michigan State University. 


Justin Morrill College of Michigan State initiated this program 
and the majority of the students who went from Michigan State 


*Since it is too early to evaluate the 1968 session, this article reports only on the 
first two sessions. 

? In 1966 the participating institutions were: Oberlin, Dartmouth, and Queens Colleges 
and the Universities of Colorado and Kansas. In 1967 Georgetown University was added 
to the list. 
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were in this college’s Russian program, but enrollment was also 
open to students of other colleges at Michigan State provided their 
preparation was sufficient to insure their eligibility for this group. 
The program had a limited number of places, and the college 
accepted only those applications supported by two letters of recom- 
mendation from professors indicating the students satisfied all 
requirements. 


The candidates for the program at Michigan State were expected 
to have completed the first year of the Justin Morrill College 
Russian Program or 2 years of Russian in the regular university 
courses. Although the academic factor was the most decisive one 
in the selection of applicants, significant attention was also paid to 
the general behavioral characteristics of a student, and most of all 
to his adaptability to a new environment. From the very beginning 
it was made clear to all potential participants that the summer 
session was not to be considered as a tourist enterprise and that 
we regarded it as strictly an academic endeavor. Those accepted 
were then required to participate in a series of orientation lectures, 
seminars, and courses set up particularly for the benefit of those 
contemplating study in the Soviet Union.® 


For the period of study in the Soviet Union a student could 
accumulate as many as 12 term hours of credit (8 semester hours). 
The grade for the courses was to be calculated on the basis of the 
grade received in the Soviet Union and the evaluation of the 
student's paper—written in Russian and approximately 20 pages 
long—which he submitted upon his return home. 


ARRIVAL IN MOSCOW 


On the 17th of June, 1966, the group of students accepted for 
the first summer session in the Soviet Union arrived in Moscow. 
Since the classes at Moscow State University did not begin until 
Monday, June 20, and since the dormitories there were not ready 
to accept the students, the whole group was then dispatched by 
bus to the nearby cities of Rostov and Yaroslavl’. Thus the students 
were exposed to a cross-cultural experience before their academic 
studies began. And particularly there, when the first impressions 
were formed, the results of the orientation which the students had 
received prior to their departure became evident. 


* A discussion of the orientation program developed at MSU can be found in my 
article in the Summer 1968 issue of Exchange. 
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In his letter dated June 26, Professor Arthur Adams,‘ director of 
the summer program in Moscow, gave the following account of this 
encounter: 


. .. your orientation efforts paid off beautifully last week during a visit to 
Yaroslavl’. Our Komsomol* hosts suddenly found the Michigan State 
people singing along with them . . . the Komsomols practically gave 
us the town... . 


The classes in “The Russian Language School at Moscow State 
University for Foreign Students” * ran from June 20 through July 30. 
Students were placed, according to their level of achievement, in 
sections of approximately 10 people. Each section was taught by 
the same instructor 6 days a week, with class work beginning at 
10 a.m. and continuing until 1:30 p.m. with a half-hour break at 
11:30 a.m. Thus the class work was conducted for 3 hours a day— 
or 18 hours a week. If one adds to this total the afternoon lectures 
which were given twice a week and lasted about 2 hours, then the 
cumulative total hours of academic work would be 22 hours a week. 
The methods of teaching and the distribution of materials in the 
classes varied somewhat depending on the level of preparation 
of students and the personal qualities of each professor. The 
teaching staff were all instructors of Russian especially trained to 
teach foreigners. All classes were conducted exclusively in Russian 
although the faculty had quite fluent command of English. 


The class, as a rule, began with a review of familiar material. At 
this time each student presented a short résumé of his activities 
since the previous class meeting. Students then recited stories they 
had written the day before and memorized as a part of their home- 
work. Both the reports and the stories were constructively criticized 
by the instructor and the other students in the section. 


The instructor then read a short story paying particular attention 
to the grammatical structure and the word formations. Having read 
the story once in such a manner, the instructor would read it for 
the second time at normal speed without any pauses. After the 
second reading, the students were expected to be able to retell the 
story in their own words. Finally came the verb exercises. The 
instructor would read the sentences with verbs omitted and the 
students had to insert the correct verb forms and explain their 
use. Special attention was devoted to the verbs of motion. During 
these exercises the instructor endeavored to lead the students into 
active participation, leaving for himself only the role of a coordinator. 


Later in the session when the students were already somewhat ac- 
customed to the new conditions of their environment, the teaching 


took on a more organized and formal character and the lessons 


“Dr. Adams is professor of Russian history, chairman of the Russian and East 
European Studies Program, and director of the Humanities Research Institute at MSU. 

5 Communist Youth Organization. 

* Translation of the official Soviet title of the program. 
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included pronunciation exercises, intonation practice, linguistic 
analysis of poetry, student dialogs, and grammatical exercises. 


Although the examples given above describe the typical classroom 
routine work, at times some changes and supplementary classes 
were introduced into the schedule. Approximately once a week 
each section met with an instructor specialized in working on 
translations, who would conduct a class on translation. This class 
consisted of the translation of relatively easy materials from English 
to Russian and a discussion of the difficulties appearing in connec- 
tion with this kind of work. 


Occasionally several sections would combine for part of a class 
session to hear one of the instructors lecture on some aspect of 
Russian literature. Twice all the sections viewed a film—‘Ballad of 
a Soldier’ and “Fate of a Man’’—and then discussed it with their 
teachers. Before viewing the films the students received supple- 
mentary printed material concerning the films, which was then 
used immediately afterward and in subsequent class sessions for 
language study. 


LENINGRAD 


The second summer session in the Soviet Union was conducted 
at “The International School of Russian Language at the Leningrad 
State University’ from June 19 through July 29, 1967. Students 
were divided into three groups—advanced, intermediate-high, and 
intermediate-low—on the basis of a placement test given by the 
faculty of the Leningrad State University. In general, this division 
seemed to favor the innate ability of the student rather than his 
level of achievement. Thus there arose some criticism and questions 
as to the validity of this method of selection and the possibility of 
wrong placements. Perhaps those in the middle classes were most 
accurately placed. The “advanced” classes, however, were not 
conducted on a high enough level for advanced students, and the 
“intermediate-low” classes were not on a low enough level for 
beginning students. The material covered in the most advanced 
groups differed very little from that in the lowest groups. The 
lower level groups gained more from these classes as they became 
more accustomed to hearing Russian spoken and quickly learned 
the grammatical terms used in class, whereas the advanced students 
had already acquired these skills. 


The classes at Leningrad State University met 6 days a week, 4 
hours daily, amounting to 24 instruction hours a week. Class 
periods at all levels were divided into four subjects: grammar, 
phonetics, conversation, and translation. Of these subjects, one 
dominated. A class on a certain subject would meet up to 18 
hours, leaving 2 hours for each of the remaining three. The same 


™ Translation of the official Soviet title. 
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subject was not the dominant one for every group of students, and 
the decision on the dominant class sometimes seemed arbitrary to 
the participants. Yet there was a certain logic in emphasizing one 
subject or another. The students of one level required more work 
on one particular subject than the students of another. 


In accordance with this schedule the three levels received the 
following types of instruction: 


1. Advanced 


Phonetics—4 hours 
Translation—4 hours 
Conversation and practical grammar—16 hours 


2. Intermediate-high 


Phonetics—4 hours 
Translation—2 hours 
Conversation and practical grammar—18 hours 


3. Intermediate-low 
Conversational grammar—the total of 24 hours 


This arrangement provided for an efficient and flexible system of 
study, with varying stress on the different subjects. 


The participants of the 1967 summer program were divided into 
sections averaging 8 to 10 students each. The intermediate-low 
group was taught by the language instructors only, whereas the 
intermediate-high and the advanced groups were taught also by 
specialists in phonetics and translation. Occasionally there were 
deviations from the schedule .and special lectures on literature 
were given in place of classes. The professors, although appearing 
most competent, seemed, however, to be restricted by the official 
party line with regard to the subject matter covered in class. 


Regular written exercises were required, and it was not unusual 
to see hardworking students pouring over a dictionary after mid- 
night in a dimly lit hall of the dormitory. 


STUDENT REACTIONS 


Most of the students agreed that they benefited from the courses. 
The majority of students enjoyed the classes in conversation most, 
especially when they discussed the excursions or theater perform- 
ances scheduled for the near future. The method as usual depended 
more or less on the individual instructor’s ability and interest. The 
teachers in general appeared to enjoy their work and to like our 
students. In private conversations they quite often expressed the 
opinion that “MSU students were intent on learning something, 
rather than just having a good time.” 


As at the Moscow session, there were also lectures by specialists 
in a variety of fields and including some rather technical topics. 
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Attendance at these lectures was mandatory. Even those students 
who had difficulties in understanding the speakers received some 
benefit because these lectures forced them to become familiar with 
the style and techniques of formal presentations. 


The topics of the lectures in Leningrad coincided almost exactly 
with those given at Moscow a year before: “The Soviet State” (“How 
the Soviet Government Is Managed”), “Youth as a Social Problem” 
(“Soviet Youth”), “Health and Medicine in the U.S.S.R.” (“Public 
Health Care in the U.S.S.R.”), “Soviet Economic System” (“Achieve- 
ments of the U.S.S.R. in the Area of Economics, Culture, and Public 
Education”). 


In addition to the class periods and lectures, there were other 
educational experiences which, although not actually a part of the 
formal course work, were worthy of note. There were the numer- 
ous excursions—almost daily and quite often even twice a day. 
It is impossible within the scope of this article to list all the 
places which were accessible to students. It is sufficient to observe 
that during the 6 weeks’ stay in Moscow, students could take part 
in 34 excursions and visit 19 museums; in Leningrad, 26 excursions 
and 14 museums. And this does not include attendance at theaters, 
concerts, movies, and sporting events. All were well organized 
according to a previously worked-out schedule. 


Still other special excursions were arranged for those interested. 
Thus, the Moscow students were twice in Zagorsk, the residence of 
the Patriarch of Moscow and all of Russia and an important his- 
torical landmark. The Leningrad group visited Pskov and the 
nearby countryside, the home of the great Russian poet and writer 
Alexander S. Pushkin. 


Although participation in excursions and the attendance at 
museums was in theory required, the large number of scheduled 
activities made it impossible to insist upon it. Not all students, 
therefore, managed to take advantage of all the opportunities 
offered. On the other hand, many succeeded in using their 
remaining free time for additional visits to theaters, for meeting 
Russian people, particularly young people, and for independent 
“exploration” of Moscow or Leningrad. 


CONTACTS WITH RUSSIANS 


Professor Adams, in one of his letters, wrote: 


In addition to the formal excursions, our students have been everywhere 
in and around Moscow. Your students show absolutely no fear in going 
into stores, markets, restaurants, and so forth, and in talking with Soviet 
people. 


And in another letter he added: 


At this moment | am positive that all of them know Moscow better than 
they know their home towns. 
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Professor Ludmila Koehler,* director of the summer program at 
Leningrad in 1967, while commenting about the absences of 
students, noted, however, some beneficial aspects: 


There were of course some who cut classes and went (especially on 
sunny days) to the nearby beach of the Petropaviovskaya Fortress. But 
as long as this was one way of meeting Russians and talking to them | 
feel that even this time was not completely lost. 


She also emphasized that, although no visits to Russian families 
were formally included in the program, many students were invited 
to private homes. In her report she expanded on this subject still 
further: 


In time there probably will be more opportunity to meet Soviet citizens 
at their homes, as the population becomes bolder and bolder in their 
contacts with foreigners. There certainly is a great interest in visitors 
from the United States and despite all official propaganda the feelings 
of the people on the whole are friendly. 


In the meantime, however, she considered that the participants 
were quite successful in utilizing their time for independent 
experience: 


Most of the students used their free time very wisely in establishing 
contacts with the local population and in the process using their Russian. 
For most of them this was quite an experience and they responded by 
opening up and talking. They went sightseeing (and discovered a lot 
not shown on formal excursions), shopping, visited movies, theatres and 
especially the ballet. 


Other events that left rather strong impressions were the meet- 
ings with various groups. These fell into two categories: meetings 
planned and organized previously and impromptu meetings during 
visits to industrial enterprises, pioneer camps, or some other insti- 
tutions or organizations. An interesting event was a visit to 
“Mosfilm,” which is described in Professor Adams’ letter: 


Several weeks ago, we all went to see the new Soviet movie, “War and 
Peace.” Last week we spent an evening at the Moscow Film Company 
(Mosfilm), where the principal hero of that film appeared personally to 
talk to us. Other speeches were made by three of the Soviet Union’s 
most famous movie actresses; a brilliant lecture was given by the head 
of Mosfilm; and another, by one of the company’s directors. 


In Leningrad, however, the meetings seemed to be with less 
illustrious groups and more of an average type, or as one participant 
put it: 

The meetings with Russians were sometimes good and sometimes bad, 
depending largely upon the group itself. The groups of young people 
seemed more informal, curious, and eager to converse with us. The 
groups of older scholars were not so informal, and panel type discussions 
hindered free conversation. 


® Dr. Koehler is presently associate professor in the Department of Slavic Languages 
and Literatures at the University of Pittsburgh. 
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Upon the completion of the course work in Moscow in 1966, the 
students went to Leningrad for several days and from there to Kiev. 
The Leningrad group in 1967 went by train to Moscow and from 
there by air to Baku, Tbilissi, and Kiev. The time in all these cities 
was very limited. Nevertheless, the fact that on the way to Leningrad 
and Kiev, or to Moscow, Baku, and Tbilissi, as well as during the 
excursions in these cities, the students at least had ample oppor- 
tunity to get acquainted with the local population, was already of 
some significance. Furthermore, both the guides and the local 
students who volunteered to accompany the American students for 
the most part did not speak English and therefore nearly all 
conversation had to be in Russian. 


YOUTH CAMPS 


It was a part of the agreement with the Soviet authorities that 
the students in both summer programs would spend some time in 
the youth camps. The original idea was to give them additional 
opportunities to meet people in a recreational environment where 
both the Americans and the Russians would feel more at ease. 
The informal atmosphere of a recreational camp was expected 
to enhance free exchange of ideas and further mutual understanding 
and friendship. 


The Moscow group spent 12 days at a youth camp belonging to 
the Kiev Construction Engineers’ Institute. At this camp were 
students and young faculty. The American students were placed 
with Soviet roommates, approximately four to a room. In the 
dining room the tables were set up in such a way that the Ameri- 
cans were always in company where they had to speak Russian. 


At the camp our students took part in all kinds of activities: 
team sports, tennis, and singing, but of greater importance was the 
involvement in endless conversations in Russian on various sub- 
jects. Furthermore, they had ample time to become friends with 
their Russian colleagues. 


In his letter Professor Adams described the camp life: 


In the building where we are now, conversations in Russian go on hour 
after hour, day and night, and this situation will be even more intensified 
by the move into tents. You can imagine my pride when, the morning 
after we arrived here, our boys rushed out to play basketball against a 
team of Russians. Our people gave the effect of having trained all 
summer. Today a Russian-American team from our camp defeated a 
Soviet team from another rest camp down the river, and now we’ve 
gone into training for the big game against Kiev University’s basketball 
team which will take place on Sunday. The girls all are involved in 
tournaments of badminton, volleyball, tennis, and another game which 
apparently should be called “who can get the most attractive Soviet boys 
to talk longest’? 
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The Leningrad group went to camp Gendzlik, near Baku, for 9 
days. Surrounded by barbed-wire which led right into the Caspian 
Sea, the camp was an oasis in the arid and inhospitable desert-like 
region. The Caspian Sea proved almost the only entertainment for 
the students, who enjoyed their comparative freedom from classes 
and excursions. Yet, because of the alleged proximity of the border, 
the beach area was off limits after dark. As could be expected, 
most students became rather tired of these dreary surroundings 
in a few days. 


Contacts in camp with Russians were hampered by the fact that 
Soviet citizens were outnumbered by foreigners, mostly Poles and 
East Germans. Although the participants could leave the camp 
freely, Soviet visitors from the outside were discouraged by guards. 
Professor Koehler made the following observations in connection 
with this camp stay: 

There were two or three worthwhile excursions to the old city of Baku 

and to the oil fields. Baku, by the way, was 40 km. away and people 

who went there on their own returned rather disappointed: it did not 
have much to offer. But at least we were not prevented from going there 
by train. . . . The camp management did not insist on all the excursions 


really talking place as long as you signed the appropriate voucher show- 
ing that they had fulfilled their quota. 


In spite of the lack of opportunity for the participants at the 
camps to establish lasting friendly relationships with any Russian 
people, Michigan State University students still succeeded in 
demonstrating their good will, and won praise even in these 
conditions, as stated by Professor Koehler: 

This was in part due to our first appearance at a get-together evening, 

when the kids sang some Russian songs, in addition to American songs. 

This proved quite a hit as nobody else cared to perform in Russian. . . . 

Some of the comments | overheard were highly favorable to us, stressing 

the fact that Americans are the only ones among the foreigners in camp 

who made a point to speak Russian. 


The usefulness of such a long stay in the camp may be ques- 
tioned, particularly if one considers that there was not enough 
time for the visits included in the itinerary of interesting places 
and important cities. The general educational significance of this 
experiment, however, cannot be denied. 


SUMMARY 


Summarizing the results of the summer program, one must 
recognize the tremendous educational impact of the cross-cultural 
experience which undoubtedly has created a deep-seated imprint in 
the memory of the students who spent a summer in the U.S.S.R. 
But not only from the point of view of general education should 
one consider these programs. As the end result the students in the 
6-week language course were also improving their knowledge of 
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Russian in an intensive and formal way. Furthermore, being in the 
Russian-speaking environment, they had the opportunity constantly 
to apply and reinforce the knowledge they had previously obtained 
in the classroom. 


1 would like to be able to make a prediction concerning the 
future development of the study programs in the Soviet Union. 
However, our experience so far points to the fact that any kind of 
prediction is contingent upon such a variety of related—and some- 
times entirely unrelated—factors that it is practically impossible 
for anyone to make an accurate prediction. Thus far, we feel that 
we have had another successful program during the summer of 
1968, and we hope that this kind of exchange will continue and 
that the results of future programs will be as fruitful as those in the 
past. Generally, according to all results, in spite of all minor and 
major obstacles, in spite of some disappointments and disenchant- 
ments, the overall feeling of students participating in these programs 
is a boundless excitement and enthusiasm. It appears that all of 
those who were exposed to this cross-cultural experience came 
back with a much greater understanding of the contemporary 
Soviet scene and much deeper appreciation of their own heritage. 





“How Difficult To Attain Objectivity” 


If only human beings belonging to different cultures and nations 
and language groups could learn to approach one another in a 
candid and naive way, free of pre-misconceptions. If only our 
judgment about one another could be, as they say, objective. But 
how difficult to attain objectivity, whatever meaning you attach 
to that term. How difficult just to see things as they are. As Robert 
Burns noted, part of the trouble comes from our inability to see 
ourselves as others see us and consequently for ourselves to react 
in a modest and simple way without trying to show off, without 
trying to make clear the superiority of our own nation, culture, 
religion, or language. What a pity that so often the international 
dialogue becomes an exercise in mildly competitive rhetoric. 


—Dr. Joseph A. Lauwerys, professor of 
comparative education, University of London. 
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Grading Patterns 


for Foreign Students 


A Faculty Survey 


by John Paraskevopoulos 
and Richard Dremuk 


The authors describe the results of a study which was made to gather information 
from faculty members concerning their differential course requirements and 
grading standards as regards foreign students versus American students. 


oy crucial factor in the success of 
any program is the participant. The 
foreign student exchange program 
is no exception. Its success de- 
pends heavily upon the selection of 
the students. The selection of can- 
didates for a program involves two 
aspects: (1) defining the objectives 
of the program and (2) establishing 
methods to differentiate those who 
will succeed in achieving the objec- 
tives from those who will fail. 


The objectives of student ex- 
change are many and varied. They 
include such aims as scholarly pur- 
suits, furthering the foreign and 
economic policies of national gov- 
ernments, promotion of _ inter- 
national understanding, fostering 
favorable attitudes toward the host 


country, training foreign youth for 
leadership, providing technical as- 
sistance to developing countries, 
and strengthening the international 
aspects of domestic education. 
These objectives reflect the expec- 
tations of several parties: the spon- 
soring agency, the student, the 
academic institution, the home 
government, the host government. 


ACADEMIC GOALS 


Central to these objectives is the 
fulfillment of academic goals. 
Studies reveal that among foreign 
students the common motivation 
to study abroad is the desire to se- 
cure better or supplementary train- 
ing and to gain skills and knowl- 
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edge.’ The host institution, there- 
fore, faces two imperatives: (1) 
before accepting foreign students 
it must make sure that it can pro- 
vide for them a high quality of 
educational experience (curriculum, 
counseling services, orientation 
program), and (2) in selecting stu- 
dents for admission the prime ob- 
jective must be to choose those 
who will achieve academic suc- 
cess. This objective, though proxi- 
mate, is the sine qua non for the 
accomplishment of the rest of the 
objectives. The authors concur with 
Dean Springer of the University of 


*R. L. Beals and N. D. Humphrey, New 
Frontier to Learning: The Mexican Student 
in the United States. University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1957; Rathore, Naeem Gul, “The 
Pakistan Student: His Desires To Study in 
and Preconceptions of the U.S., His Problems 
and Evaluation of His Experience in the U.S. 
and Upon His Return to Pakistan.” American 
Friends of the Middle East, 1957. 

2 George Springer, The Foreign Graduate 
Student. The Johnson Foundation, Racine, 


Wisc., February 1967. 

* David E. Lavin, The Prediction of Academic 
Performance. Russell Sage Foundation, New 
York, N.Y., 1965. 
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New Mexico that “International 
relations will be enhanced through 
student exchanges only if the focus 
remains on educational objectives, 
and if universities avoid overidenti- 
fication with governments.’ 


The most frequently used cri- 
teria for measuring academic 
achievement and success have 
been grades and grade point aver- 
ages. These two criteria present 
theoretical and methodological 
problems, and their validity has 
been questioned. Lavin* discusses 
several sources of variations in as- 
signing grades and in computing 
grade point averages. Instructors 
base their grades on different types 
of work: some use objective tests, 
others give essay type examinations. 
Some allow points for oral partici- 
pation and term papers. Grades 
also may include a variety of sub- 
jective factors of teacher-student 
relationships. Grade point averages 
vary in the number of courses in- 
cluded in the computation; grade 
point average for one student may 
be for five courses, whereas it is 
for 10 courses for another. The 
courses vary in content, in level, 
and in rigor; they demand widely 
differing skills and levels of ability 
and performance. 

In the case of foreign students, 
even greater suspicion and distrust 
exist toward grades and grade point 
averages than among American 
students. Several studies have been 
made which compare grade point 
averages of foreign students and 
domestic students with no attempt 
to check on the presence of or 
take into account any of these 
variations. The number of courses 
involved in computing a grade 
point average is a major item 
affecting the comparability of grade 
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point averages of foreign and do- 
mestic students. The semester 
grade point averages of foreign 
students, particularly during the 
early semesters, are based on few 
courses, some of them elective. 
Foreign students carry light loads 
at the beginning because they 
are enrolled in remedial English 
courses. Any comparison between 
the grade point average of such 
students and that of domestic stu- 
dents with a full course load is 
meaningless. 


“GOOD WILL” GRADE 


Another concern about the for- 
eign students’ grades is the ‘good 
will’ grade. Grades given to for- 
eign students are not always as- 
signed on the same basis as those 
given to American students. In 
Putman’s study,* one-third of the 
faculty of the Teachers’ College 
at Columbia University admitted to 
some degree of leniency in grading 
foreign students. The National 
Association for Foreign Student 
Affairs has maintained the position 
that foreign students should be 
judged by the same achievement 
standard applied to other students 
in individual courses and in the 
overall degree program, thus de- 
ploring the courtesy grade which 
is given out of misplaced sympathy 
or as a gesture of international 
good will. 


The present study attempted to 
obtain information concerning the 
procedures used by University of 


“Ivan Putman, Jr., “The Academic Perform- 
ance of Foreign Students.” Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, May 1961. 

*Barbara J. Walton, Foreign Student Re- 
search and Its Implications. Office of External 
Researeh, Department of State, Washington, 
D.C., 1967 (part III, p. 26). 





Illinois faculty members in grading 
foreign students. 


The objective was to gather in- 
formation from the faculty with 
regard to differential course re- 
quirements and grading standards 
for (a) foreign students vs. domestic 
students; and (b) among subgroups 
of foreign students, such as foreign 
students from developed countries 
vs. those from underdeveloped 
countries, and foreign studentswho 
plan to return to their home coun- 
tries vs. those who plan to remain 
in the United States. 


Questionnaires were returned 
from 590 faculty members—68 per- 
cent of the number sent. Of these 
responses, 24 were from persons 
who reported they had no foreign 
students in class and could not 
therefore answer the questionnaire. 


The following analysis is based 
on 565 completed and _ usable 
questionnaires. Of these respond- 
ents, 32 percent had studied abroad 
and 22 percent had taught abroad. 
Their ages ranged from 25 to 67. 
The number of foreign students 
that each of these faculty members 
had taught over the past 5 years 
ranged from 2 to 200. The re- 
spondents were in the following 
fields: 30 percent in engineering, 
17 percent in physics and chemis- 
try, 12 percent in mathematics, 10 
percent in education, and the re- 
maining 30 percent in agronomy, 
agricultural economics, account- 
ancy, food technology, animal 
science, economics, physical edu- 
cation, English, entomology, theo- 
retical and applied mechanics, and 
veterinary medicine. 


SAME REQUIREMENTS FOR ALL? 


The first question asked in the 
questionnaire was: “Do you insist 
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that foreign students meet the same 
—or comparable—course require- 
ments as domestic students?” 


Approximately 96 percent of the 
respondents indicated that they did 
expect foreign students to meet the 
same or comparable course require- 
ments as domestic students; 24 re- 
spondents (4.2 percent) indicated 
differential course requirements 
for foreign students. Of these 24 
respondents, three make allow- 
ances to all foreign students. The 
remaining 21 make allowances to 
one or more categories as follows: 
four respondents make allowances 
to foreign students from under- 
developed countries; eight make 
allowances to foreign students 
from non-English-speaking coun- 
tries; two to foreign students who 
plan to return to their home coun- 
tries; five to foreign students from 
underdeveloped countries and for- 
eign students from non-English- 
speaking countries; two to foreign 
students from non-English-speaking 
countries and foreign students who 
plan to return to their home coun- 
tries; and two to foreign students 
from underdeveloped countries, 
foreign students from non-English- 
speaking countries, and foreign 
students who plan to return to their 
home countries. 


The second question was: “Are 
your grading standards for foreign 
students the same as for domestic 
students?” 


Ninety percent of the respond- 
ents indicated that their grading 
standards for foreign students were 
the same as for domestic students; 
10 percent indicated use of differ- 
ential grading standards for foreign 
students. Six respondents reported 
making allowances to all foreign 
students. The remaining 51 make 
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allowances to one or more cate- 
gories of foreign students as fol- 
lows: six make allowances to for- 
eign students from underdeveloped 
countries; 18 to foreign students 
from non-English-speaking coun- 
tries; one to foreign students who 
plan to return to their home coun- 
tries; 16 to foreign students from 
underdeveloped countries and for- 
eign students from non-English- 
speaking countries; five to foreign 
students from underdeveloped 
countries and foreign students who 
plan to return to their home coun- 
tries; three to foreign students 
from non-English-speaking coun- 
tries and foreign students who plan 
to return to their home countries; 
and two to foreign students from 
underdeveloped countries, foreign 
students from non-English-speaking 
countries, and foreign students who 
plan to return to their home coun- 
tries. 


The majority of the respondents 
who used differential course re- 
quirements or grading standards 
were in the social and behavioral 
sciences. Of those in education, 
13 percent reported differential 
course requirements and 30 per- 
cent differential grading standards, 
as contrasted with less than .5 per- 
cent for course requirements and 
4 percent for grading standards in 
the physical and biological sci- 
ences. Out of 341 respondents (60 
percent of the total) in the areas 
of engineering, mathematics, chem- 
istry, physics, entomology, agricul- 
tural economics, and animal sci- 
ence, only two reported exceptions 
in course requirements and eight 
in grading standards. 

There was no relationship be- 
tween respondents’ age, number of 
foreign students taught, the fact 
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that they had studied or taught 
abroad and differential course re- 
quirements and grading standards. 


NO DOUBLE STANDARDS 


A large number of respondents 
made comments qualifying their 
responses. Some even wrote letters 
of explanation. Many comments re- 
affirmed the policy followed by the 
majority of the respondents, re- 
questing that foreign students meet 
the same course requirements as 
domestic students and deploring 
dual grading standards for foreign 
students. One angrily asked, “Why 
do you assume that instructors use 
double standards to favor foreign 
students?” Another said that he 
makes no effort to know a student's 
country and that the student's 
country is irrelevant to his teaching. 
Several commented that the same 
standards should be used because, 
as one respondent put it, “There 
can be no other level if the uni- 
versity is to stand high,” and urged 
the university to communicate -to 
foreign students that “they should 
expect equal treatment and to 
recognize their handicaps before 
they come here.” 


Several respondents felt that 
most of the foreign students do not 
need differential treatment because 
they do as well as domestic stu- 
dents or they can earn a passing 
grade. This was particularly true 
in fields in which language is less 
important. 


Several comments pointed to the 
fact that foreign students require 
more time and outside help. Some 
faculty members expressed a defi- 
nite willingness to provide such as- 
sistance, even though they did not 
make exceptions in course require- 





ments or grading standards. As 
one respondent phrased it, “I give 
the foreign students extra help if 
they need it but the grading stand- 
ards are ostensibly the same for 
all.” 


Several instructors have adjusted 
some of their examination proce- 
dures to accommodate those with 
difficulties in expression. Some re- 
ported allowances only in the es- 
say type examinations and not on 
objective tests. Others allow more 
time to answer the questions. 
Others disregard the mistakes in 
English, oral or written, but make 
no allowance for content. Others 
make allowances only during the 
first semester; after that, as an in- 
structor reported, the foreign stu- 
dents “should and often do meet 
the same standards, and the grad- 
ing standards are the same as for 
everyone else.” Of those with dif- 
ferential standards, several reported 
that they are more reluctant to give 
a failing grade to foreign students, 
but with regard to passing grades, 
there are no differential standards. 


The foreign students toward 
whom the faculty was more sym- 
pathetic and for whom they made 
most allowances were those who 
have language difficulties. Some 
faculty members confessed that 
they could not tell how much of 
the poor performance was due to 
lack of knowledge or skills and 
how much was due to inability to 
encode the ideas, with the result 
that foreign students get “the bene- 
fit of the doubt.” 


By and large, the survey indi- 
cated that in the physical and bio- 
logical sciences practically no dif- 
ferential standards are used for 
foreign students, either in course 
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requirements or in grading. In the 
social and behavioral sciences, 
where the need for language and 
communication skills is greater, a 
larger proportion, but still a minor- 





ity, of the faculty is prone to be 
sympathetic toward the foreign 
students from non-English-speaking 
countries and to use differential 
grading standards. 





A Crisis of Dollars 


Excerpts from press release issued 
by Education and World Affairs 


The dimensions and the immediacy of the crisis faced by U.S. 
institutions of higher education which depend upon external sources 
to support international studies and programs—and the importance 
of such activities to the national interest—are outlined in a report 
titled A CRISIS OF DOLLARS: The Funding Threat to International 
Affairs in U.S. Higher Education, released by Education and World 
Affairs (EWA) on September 27. 


The 62-page report is based on information received from 36 
U.S. universities actively engaged in international programs and 
very dependent upon outside funds for these programs. Data 
collected by EWA indicate that during the academic year 1966-67 the 
36 institutions spent from outside funds a total of $58 million—$32 
million from the Federal Government, $24.6 million from large 
foundations, and the remainder from other sources. From this it is 
conjectured that the more than 1,500 four-year colleges and univer- 
sities in this country would need annual incoming funds of $250- 
$300 million merely to develop and maintain programs which 
seek to train international affairs experts, conduct needed research, 
and in general prepare students to understand the world in which 
they live. 


The survey was undertaken by EWA because numerous trends 
evident in the United States indicate a dangerous shrinkage of 
outside support for the international affairs teaching, research, and 
service activities of our colleges and universities. 


The dependence on outside funds and, in fact, the need for an 
increase of funds underscore the threat to the nation if the trend 
continues. In the words of EWA’s president, William W. Marvel, 
“The underlying thesis of this report is that the interests being served 
by these universities . . . are the broad interests of the United States 
over the years and decades ahead, in being able to count on the 
trained manpower and the specialized knowledge which will be 
required to support American objectives and policies in the world.” 


Founded in late 1962, EWA is a nonprofit educational organization 
which assists colleges and universities to strengthen their inter- 
national programs at home and to pursue more effective programs 
abroad. (EWA’s headquarters are at 522 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 10036.) 
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Brain Drain 


From the Philippines—Part 2 


by Oscar Gish 


“One thing is certain—that poverty, disease, and ignorance in the Philippines 
or elsewhere cannot be helped by the emigration of the most skilled people 


in the country.” 


im Fall 1967 issue of Exchange 
contained an article by Harold E. 
Howland entitled “Brain Drain 
From the Philippines,” which was, 
in essence, a spirited defense of 
the movement of doctors from that 
country to the United States. This 
particular defense of the brain drain 
is instructive in that it evidences the 
kinds of confusion that surround 
the entire question. 


The opening paragraphs contain 
Lord Bowden's estimation of the 
cost occasioned to Britain by loss 
of her scientists and engineers to 
the United States. A reply from 








Oscar Gish is a research fellow at the 
Science Policy Research Unit of the 
University of Sussex (England). He is 
taking part in the study of the “Inter- 
national Migration of Talent’ by Edu- 
cation and World Affairs. He is com- 
pleting a doctoral thesis on the inter- 
national market for health manpower, 
with Britain being used as a case study. 


Baroness Emmet of Amberley is 
quoted approvingly to the effect 
that the reasons for emigration in 
present-day Britain are the same 
as they were for the Pilgrim Fathers. 
That might very well be the case, 
but in no way does the reply an- 
swer Lord Bowden’s complaints 
about the loss to Britain due to 
scientific emigration. The fact that 
individuals wish to emigrate in no 
way does away with any potential 
or actual social cost. 


The article goes on to say that 
“many people have been highly 
critical of the United States, indict- 
ing us for providing research op- 
portunities, adequate pay, and com- 
mensurate rewards for talents and 
skills.” This is simply not so. People 
are critical of the United States for 
not training enough of its own 
manpower to match its research 
opportunities, for providing ‘“ade- 
quate” pay and rewards; which are 
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only possible given the U.S. econ- 
omy and gross national product, 
to people whose talents and skills 
were gained at the expense of 
foreign economies with much 
smaller gross national products 
than that of the United States. 


EMIGRANT FILIPINO DOCTORS 


At this point the article turns to 
the main subject under discussion: 
the movement of doctors from the 
Philippines to the United States. 
There is discussion of the Philip- 
pine press reaction to reports of 
the many Filipino doctors and 
nurses in the United States. That 
reaction, in summary, was: 

(a) Opposition to “efforts to en- 
act legislation to limit the free 
movement of Filipino citizens” (in 
actuality, citizens who are skilled 
enough to be acceptable immi- 
grants). 

(b) Proposal that “facilities in 
Philippine hospitals and medical 
institutions be bettered and that 
salaries and working conditions be 
improved” (even though wages 
and incomes in the Philippines are 
already much more unequal than 
in the United States, and Filipino 
doctors earn more, relative to aver- 
age per capita income, than do 
American doctors). 

(c) Belief that the root of the 
problem lay not in America but in 
the Philippines. 

(d) Pride in the fact that “the 
Philippines had brains and talent 
to export.” (One wonders if that 
pride was shared by those villagers 
who do not have access to medical 
care.) 


Most impressive of all is the 
statement by one Philippine Gov- 
ernment official about the loss of 
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Philippine doctors and nurses to 
the United States: ‘‘We should ac- 
cept a global view. America is our 
ally; we must do our part to keep 
her healthy.” Such loyalty really 
deserves reward! 


The reasons for medical emigra- 
tion are reviewed, as taken from 
statements made by an imminent 
emigrant: 


(a) Difficulty of establishing a 
practice in Manila, where there is 
now such a surplus of doctors that 
many of them turn to other voca- 
tions, 

(b) Inability to get a paying posi- 
tion in a Philippine hospital, 

(c) Lack of opportunity for grad- 
uate training, and 

(d) Poor working conditions and 

low pay. 
And the prescription: more induce- 
ments to work, improve and multi- 
ply the hospitals, better jobs with 
more pay for the doctors, make 
community practice more reward- 
ing, and make the doctors’ career 
better fulfilled. 


“INDUCEMENT TO WORK” 


Behind such “value” words as 
more inducements, improved hos- 
pitals, better jobs, more rewarding 
community practice, and better ful- 
filled careers are the images and 
values of developed industrialized 
societies held by doctors living in 
underdeveloped agrarian ones. The 
doctors who make the kinds of de- 
mands enumerated above must 
emigrate in order to find fulfillment 
for their own careers. Many im- 
provements in medical care are 
needed and can be carried out in 
developing countries, but that “‘in- 
ducement to work” will be the 
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desire to go to areas where there 
are no doctors at present, the “im- 
proved and multiplied hospitals” 
will be rural health centers which 
will be an improvement over no 
hospitals at all, “better jobs” mean 
jobs that serve the community— 
not necessarily the doctor, “better 
pay” from the community point of 
view might very well mean less 
pay, ‘“‘more rewarding community 
practice” will not be found in 
Manila but in the rural areas, and 
a Filipino doctor’s “career fulfill- 
ment” will come only through 
realization that he had the “mis- 
fortune” to be born in the Philip- 
pines and not the United States and 
must play his part in transforming 
his own country into a more mod- 
ern and healthy community. 


Point (a) above speaks of the 
difficulty of establishing a practice 
in Manila. Are there no other 
people needing medical care, in 
all those thousands of islands that 
are the Philippines, than those in 
Manila? Point (c) speaks of -the 
lack of opportunity for graduate 
training. At present, 80 percent of 
Philippine medical graduates seek 
advanced medical training, and it 
is estimated that in another 15-20 
years the country’s medical corps 
will be made up almost entirely 
of specialists (paper given by Dr. 
Jose Cuyegkeng at the Third World 
Conference on Medical Education, 
New Delhi). Can the Philippines 
support all those who receive post- 
graduate training, or are they in- 
evitably being trained for export? 
If there are too many doctors to 
find places in Manila now, and if 
400 of the Philippines’ present 
1,200 medical graduates are not 
able to practice medicine upon 
graduation due to a lack of effec- 


tive economic demand, how will 
employment be found for even 
more postgraduate specialists? On 
the one hand, it is said that hospital 
posts are impossible to come by, 
and on the other it is said that more 
postgraduate training is needed; 
this is a distinct contradiction— 
where will the new specialists find 
employment? 


The one type of Philippine doc- 
tor in short supply is the one 
ready to work in rural areas where 
doctor/population ratios can go up 
to 1:10,700 (southern Mindanao) 
compared to a ratio of at least 
1:800 in Manila and its suburbs 
(Howland uses a figure of 1:671). 
Clearly more postgraduate special- 
ist training will not produce the 
rural doctor who is the only one in 
short supply in the Philippines. 
Equally clearly, those who cannot 
find employment in Manila must 
be made willing, and should be 
helped, to find employment in 
other parts of the country. 


The article by Mr. Howland goes 
on to discuss the specific contribu- 
tion of Philippine doctors and 
nurses to U.S. health care. He 
agrees that there would be no brain 
drain from the Philippines if the 
United States had enough medical 
and nursing schools in which. to 
train its own needed hospital staff. 
(So much for the free movement of 
people between countries—skilled 
or not—if not required by the de- 
veloped countries.) It is then 
argued that U.S. Government offi- 
cials concerned with exchange pro- 
grams have done their “part to see 
that foreign students and scholars 
go home, trained and with new 
skills to apply to their own prob- 
lems.”” The basis for this washing- 
of-the-hands argument, as far as 
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U.S. Government officials are con- 
cerned, is that “99 out of every 100 
students and scholars on official 
U.S. Government programs have 
left the United States.” This figure 
of 99 out of 100 has since come 
under strong attack as being “a 
phoney because it lumps together 
all kinds of short-term visiting ex- 
pert and semitourist programs.’”* 
Of those 1,051 “J” (exchange) visa 
holders who adjusted to immigrant 
status in the year ended June 30, 
1967 (about 2 percent of all “J” 
visa holders), no less than 40 per- 
cent were physicians and surgeons 
and another 12 percent were 
nurses, even though doctors and 
nurses received only a small por- 
tion of all “J” visas issued. Given 
the state of medical manpower 
supplies in the United States, the 
figures given above are not very 
surprising. 


SUPPLYING U.S. MANPOWER 
NEEDS 


More important than the ques- 
tion of direct U.S. Government re- 
sponsibility for returning sponsored 
people to their homelands is that 
of guaranteeing adequate supplies 
of domestic manpower that will 
fulfill American manpower needs. 
The fact that the left hand sends 
sponsored people home (mostly) 
while the right hand collects un- 
sponsored doctors (and _ others) 
does not relieve the head that 
directs both hands of responsibility 
for what happens. 


Dr. Pacifico Marcos, brother of 
the President of the Philippines and 
President of the Philippine Medical 
Association, is quoted as saying 
that he would encourage Filipino 


*Reuss Committee hearings, Jan. 23, 1968, 
pp. 79-80. 
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doctors to go to the United States 
for training and would not worry 
“about the exodus of our doctors 
and nurses [because] we have an 
oversupply of doctors and nurses, 
although this is relative because of 
the number of doctorless areas in 
the country.” It is not specified 
what the oversupply is relative to 
—presumably the possibility or 
willingness of doctors to practice 
in the “doctorless areas.” It is con- 
cluded in the article under discus- 
sion that the Philippines do, in- 
deed, have a surplus of doctors 
and nurses, and that while America 
“can afford to export businessmen, 
jazz bands, and performing artists, 
the Philippines offer the world 
doctors and nurses, and American 
hospitals are reaping the benefits.” 
One must wonder if there would 
be such complacency if America 
were exporting the doctors and 
importing the jazz bands. 


According to Howland, some 
proposals for corrective measures 
to counteract medical migration 
are being taken in the Philippines. 
They are: 


(1) More graduate medical training 
is called for. 


(2) Vocational counseling, to direct 
students toward less crowded fields 
than medicine, “is making a small 
beginning.” 

(3) Three medical schools now re- 
quire internships in rural areas be- 
fore granting degrees in the hope 
that more doctors will be drawn 
there. 

(4) The Philippine Medical Associa- 
tion is granting subsidies to doctors 
willing to serve in the barrios; other 
private effort to the same end is 
growing. It is hoped that the govern- 
ment may join in such programs. 
(5) There are hopes that the Philip- 
pine Congress will devote a larger 
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share of the national budget to 
medical research, salaries, and hos- 
pital facilities. 


Point (1) has been previously dis- 
cussed. Point (2) is, of course, 
useful. 


Points (3) and (4) are most in- 
teresting. It would be helpful in 
measuring the success of these pro- 
posals to know the rate of increase 
of doctors moving into rural areas 
or barrios, compared to the rate 
of increase of emigration, since 
these schemes (or hopes) have 
been put into effect. 


Point (5) is usually hoped for, 
in almost all countries. The depth 
of the “corrective measures” called 
for to stop medical migration is in 
direct relationship to the view evi- 
dently held in the Philippines, ac- 
cording to Mr. Howland, that there 
is a “surplus of doctors” anyway, 
and that “many countries turn out 
certain surpluses of human re- 
sources for export” and that is the 
case with the Philippines’ doctors 
and nurses. 


The discussion comes to an end 
with an analogy drawn between 
the American poet Robert Frost’s 
English sojourn and migrating Fili- 
pino doctors. A strange analogy 
indeed! Robert Frost’s education 
did not cost his nation a great deal 
of money, and his absence left no 
one without a vital service such 
as medical care. It is argued that 
a young poet may feel that “he 
must make his mark in this world 
while he can and where oppor- 
tunity best presents itself” and that 
a young Filipino doctor may very 
well have the same feeling. He 
may very well, indeed, but at what 
cost to others? Is the young Fili- 
pino doctor entitled to fulfill his 
desire to “make his mark in the 


world” while his countrymen live 
in “doctorless areas’? 


DOCTORS ARE PART OF THE 
“SKILL DRAIN” 


It is to be feared that too many 
commentators on brain drain have 
failed to distinguish between, on 
the one hand, “young Americans 
on European stages, in plays and 
opera and ballet” or “an Indian 
researcher [who] unravels one of 
nature’s mysteries in an American 
laboratory,” and educated people 
who are part of a “skill drain,” on 
the other. Doctors and other skilled 
people are not artists nor are they, 
in the main, “researchers unravel- 
ing the mysteries of nature.” They 
are skilled practitioners of medical 
care who keep people healthy so 
that they may be more productive 
at their jobs, learn better at their 
schools, suffer a little less when 
disease strikes, become whole 
again after an accident, and, finally, 
be kept alive longer than would 
be the case in the absence of a 
doctor. 


It may be true, as Mr. Howland 
says, that “the brain drain from 
one country today may well be 
the brain gain of the world of 
tomorrow.” But today’s brain drain 
is being paid for, increasingly, by 
the poor people of the poor coun- 
tries—the well-to-do in the Philip- 
pines will always have medical 
care—and tomorrow’s world brain 
gain may or may not be shared 
in by the descendants of those 
same poor. One thing is certain 
—that poverty, disease, and ignor- 
ance in the Philippines or else- 
where cannot be helped by the 
emigration of the most. skilled 
people in the country. There is no 
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certainty that these conditions 
would be alleviated if brain drain 
were to be halted, but it is to be 
suspected that the web of changes 
necessary to put a stop to brain 














drain will also involve the kinds 
of changes that can only be posi- 
tive in relation to further economic 
growth and social change in the 
Philippines. 





Mr. Howland Replies 

Following are comments on Mr. Gish’s 
article received from Mr. Harold How- 
land, author of the first article on the 
brain drain from the Philippines: 


Dear Mr. Donovan: Thank you for send- 
ing me-the draft of the article entitled 
“Brain Drain from the Philippines—Part 
2” written by Professor Gish of Sussex 
University. You have asked me to com- 
ment on his piece and | am pleased to 
do so, although | must confess that | 
have been far removed from that sub- 
ject for the past year and a half. | would 
suspect, too, that Sussex University and 
all of England are today finding the 
brain drain of declining interest in 
view of the way our new immigration 
law is taking effect in Europe. For 
almost a year now there has been little 
said about the brain drain in England, 
what with the difficulties young people 
with skills from that country are ex- 
periencing now in emigrating to the 
United States. 

Your letter and Professor Gish’s arti- 
cle have brought me back, abruptly, to 
the subject and have prompted me to 
dig out the little piece | had done on 
the brain drain during the Spring of 
1967, and published in the Fall issue 
of Exchange that year. In re-reading 
that piece, | confirmed in my own 
mind that | wrote what | had intended 
to write at that time; namely, that not 
all is lost through the migration of 
talented and skilled young people from 
one land to another. Professor Gish 
characterizes my piece on the Philip- 
pines as “a spirited defense of the 
movement of doctors from that country 
to the United States”. Rather, | saw 


my article then, and now, as a spirited 
defense of my country, in presenting 
opportunities for young men of talent 
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and skill, wherever they may be, who 
wish to make their mark in the world. 

You will recall that when | wrote 
that little article we Americans were 
indulging in a lot of self-criticism with 
respect to the brain drain. Legislative 
bills, articles and speeches spewed 
forth throughout the land all criticizing 
ourselves and blaming ourselves for 
the failure of other countries to hold 
their young people with talent and 
skills. | thought it was time a word 
be said in defense of ourselves. 

Professor Gish rightly states that 
many people “are critical of the United 
States for not training enough of its 
own manpower to match its research 
opportunities.” | am with Professor 
Gish on that one and am among those 
critics. He graciously acknowledges 
that | did say in my piece that there 
would be no drain of doctors and 
nurses from the Philippines if we had 
enough medical and nurses’ training 
schools in the United States to take 
care of our own. | went further and 
wrote that Senator Mondale, for ex- 
ample, and our own Surgeon General 
deplored our shortages in the medical 
profession. You will recall that my 
piece for Exchange was a somewhat 
condensed version of my paper for the 
Senior Seminar in Foreign Policy. In 
that paper | used perhaps even stronger 
and more critical language than does 
Professor Gish in condemning our lack 
of medical training institutions and 
facilities. 1 recognized, however, that 
our country and our universities were 
building more and more training fa 
cilities, albeit not fast enough to curb 
the drain from abroad. | lamented 
this. 

Professor Gish writes, rather dis 
paragingly, of my reference to Rober 
Frost’s return to the United States after 
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receiving “his chance” in England. | 
wanted him to know, and any one else 
who read the piece, that we Americans 
are grateful that Mr. Frost was given 
his opportunity. But he ignores my 
references to Professor Torallballa, who 
after many years in the United States, 
returned to the Philippines to inspire 
and help establish the Philippine 
Science High School, and my reference 
to the scores of other Philippine leaders 
who found opportunity for training 
in the United States and returned to 
the Philippines to direct and develop 
educational, cultural, scientific, and 
economic institutions. 

With respect to basic causes of the 
brain drain, | suspect that Professor 
Gish and | are more in agreement than 
his critical piece and this letter would 
suggest. After all, | gave 20 years of 
my life to a program that endeavored 
to provide opportunity for young peo- 
ple with brain power, skill, and talent 
—American and foreign—to develop 





those skills and talents. And my col- 
leagues in the Exchange Program could 
tell Professor Gish that | was among 
the most fanatical in endeavors to get 
young people from underdeveloped 
areas in the world to go back home 
where their talents and skills were 
sorely needed. | am proud that | and 
my colleagues succeeded, over the 
years, in getting thousands and thou- 
sands to go back home. | am proud, 
too, to have been associated with pro- 
grams that spent billions of dollars, 
and devoted immeasurable man-hours 
of work in technical assistance to help 
underdeveloped countries elevate their 
economies so that they might one day 
be able to retain their young people 
of talent. 


Sincerely yours, 
Harold E. Howland 


American Consul General 
Amsterdam 
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Office of International Services 


One Pattern for Centralization 


by Gerald M. Slavin 


“Centralization provides the best opportunity for Americans and foreigners to 
meet one another and benefit from an association so necessary in today’s 


struggle for world understanding.” 


} re establishment of a depart- 
ment housing international services 
is now a reality on many U.S. cam- 
puses. This trend is directed toward 
serving the needs of the university 
community by offering services to 
individual groups and organiza- 
tions concerned with international 
perspectives. The structure, staff, 
and responsibilities of these newly 
formed international offices vary 
from one university to another as 
recent articles in “Exchange” have 
demonstrated. 


At the University of New Mexico 
the development of International 
Services resulted from an adminis- 
tration request for the Foreign Stu- 
dent Adviser’s office to participate 








Gerald M. Slavin is Director of Inter- 
national Services at the University of 
New Mexico. He assumed this position 
in 1965 following 3 years spent in 
Brazil with the U.S. Information 


Agency. Mr. Slavin has a B.A. from 
San Francisco State College and an 
M.A. from the University of California, 
Berkeley. He is currently completing 
the requirements for his Ph.D. 
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in international activities on cam- 
pus beyond services to foreign stu- 
dents. The new nomenclature more 
accurately reflects the expanded 
services offered through the Office 
of International Services. 


CENTRALIZATION OF EFFORTS 


A centralized office for activities 
involving a number of international 
programs, academic as well as non- 
academic, may accommodate the 
entire university population and 
community more effectively and 
act as an umbrella organization 
with easy accessibility. Such an 
office can be operated economi- 
cally from the standpoint of bud- 
get and personnel, and efficiently 
in the light of integrating related 
services. 


Centralization in this case pro- 
vides the best opportunity for 
Americans and foreigners to meet 
one another and benefit from an 
association so necessary in today’s 
struggle for world understanding. 


As distinguished from the en- 
deavor at the University of New 
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Mexico, reference should be made 
to Dr. James L. Colwell’s recent 
article,’ followed by a case in point 
at Kansas State University in which 
Dr. Joseph Hajda? described ‘the 
varied roles of these international 
officers as members of the univer- 
sity Communities.” 


FUNCTIONS OF THE OFFICE 


The Office of International Serv- 
ices at the University of New 
Mexico embodies a wide spectrum 
of international activities for the 
university. Among these are: 


Foreign Student Services. The 
office provides counseling on aca- 
demic and _ personal problems, 
immigration matters, employment 
possibilities, and financial  re- 
sources, as well as coordinating 
community programs _ involving 
foreign students. 


Foreign Faculty and Exchange 
Programs. The exchange program 
P-I-1853 is processed through the 
office with assistance and counsel- 
ing offered to other departments 
on campus related to status and 
regulations concerning foreign 
faculty. 


Fellowships. Applications for Ful- 
bright, Marshall, IAESTE (Inter- 
national Association for the Ex- 
change of Students for Technical 
Experience), and East-West Center 
fellowships are processed by the 
office as well as university-spon- 
sored grants for foreign students. 
In addition, information is given on 
Fulbright offerings to faculty . 


Study Abroad. Counseling is pro- 
vided for American students re- 
garding independent study abroad 

*“The International Officer: A New Aca- 
demic Profession,” £xchange, Spring 1967. 


*“The International Officer and the Uni- 
versity,” Exchange, Fall 1967. 





and programs of U.S. universities 
with campuses overseas. An ex- 
cellent library is available to stu- 
dents interested in study abroad, 
shipboard classrooms, and summer 
programs. Comprehensive current 
catalogs and other information are 
also available to interested students. 


International Visitors. University 
services to officials from abroad 
visiting this area are provided by 
this office. It also assists in co- 
ordinating programs for foreign 
visitors with the chairman and staff 
of the Albuquerque Committee for 
Foreign Visitors. 


Faculty Consultant. Faculty mem- 
bers are assisted in planning for 
academic placement overseas. In- 
formation on passports, visas, and 
monetary exchange is also fur- 
nished on request. 


Employment and Travel Assist- 
ance. The university is a member 
of Studentravel and other accred- 
ited associations through which 
bookings for foreign travel for aca- 
demic purposes can be made at 
reduced rates. 


Other Services include the proc- 
essing of inquiries, U.S. Govern- 
ment forms, and surveys in the 
area of international education. 
Services to professional growth and 
program development, founda- 
tions, New Mexico communities, 
and foreign governments are pro- 
vided. The office maintains a list- 
ing on current international pro- 
grams at the university and coop- 
erates with groups both on and off 
campus concerned with interna- 
tional affairs. For example, the Al- 
buquerque Community Committee 
for Foreign Visitors has expanded 
its services to include distinguished 
men, women, and students from 
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countries all over the world trav- 
eling under various private and 
governmental exchange programs. 
In 1967, over 450 visitors represent- 
ing 37 foreign countries were pro- 
gramed by the committee. 


UNIVERSITY REACTION 


It is difficult to evaluate the con- 
tributions of a new office to total 
university progress when no frame 
of reference exists by which to 
make a proper comparison. Need- 
less to say, the frequent use of 
services offered and advice ren- 
dered would suggest a favorable 
reaction by the university with 
growing faculty and student sup- 
port for this program. University 
personnel may now refer students 
and faculty to this one office which 
can supply all the information 
needed on the complexities of for- 
eign study, scholarship offerings, 
exchange programs, travel, and the 
like. Academic advisers have also 
expressed their satisfaction in re- 
ceiving firsthand information about 
opportunities for students inter- 
ested in study abroad and the ac- 
ceptability of credits from these 
foreign institutions. 


OTHER TANGIBLE BENEFITS 


The Office of International Serv- 
ices has helped create and has 
given prestige to a newly estab- 
lished International Center funded 
entirely by the student government. 
The number of Fulbright awards 
has increased because of a greater 
percentage of completed applica- 
tions from both faculty and stu- 
dents. Due to publicity about 
scholarship programs, there is 
greater awareness of the many in- 
ternational opportunities available 
today. Statistics reveal that the 
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number of faculty and student 
grants for study, teaching, and re- 
search abroad has tripled within 
the last 2 years. Sponsors repre- 
senting various international agen- 
cies are finding a centralized office 
much more convenient to carry out 
their necessary interviews with stu- 
dents, faculty, and local residents. 
Interest in foreign exchange profes- 
sors and researchers is growing 
rapidly as a result of circulation of 
lists of prospective candidates to 
the academic departments on cam- 
pus, particularly the Medical 
School. Because a foreign scholar 
registry is kept at the office, aca- 
demic departments are able to se- 
cure quickly the services of ex- 
change scholars from nearly the | 
entire world. 


It should be emphasized that the 
foreign student program has in no 
way been compromised by the new 
office designation. As a matter of 
fact, these students from other 
lands are benefiting from the ex- 
panded services. 


FUTURE ASPIRATIONS 


In this day of such imminent 
need for better international com- 
munication, programs as described 
above add dimensions both prac- 
tical and necessary to university op- 
eration. ‘International Services” 
fosters academic, intellectual, and 
cultural development as well as 
social consciousness of the world 
surrounding us. The future of the 
office will, of course, depend on 
the continued willingness of the 
administration of the University of 
New Mexico to provide support 
for this unique type of central- 
ized operation. Every indication 
exists that such support will be 
perpetuated. 
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The Ogontz Plan for Mutual 
International Education 


by Carl Stenzler 


“Not only has the [Ogontz] program successfully brought about a direct 
awareness of foreign cultures to the children in the participating schools, 
but it has effectively helped the foreign student to become involved 
directly with educational problems and American values. In addition, 
through relations with the other teachers in the schools and with the 
parents of the children, the foreign students have become enmeshed in 


the community life of the area. . . .’—Harold Taylor, in The World and 
the American Teacher. 


Lanai can be a force for peace. The Ogontz Plan for Mutual 
International Education is such a force. Its goal: mutual acceptance 
of American pupils and foreign students studying in this country by 
encouraging them to accept each other for what they are—unique 
products of multifactored environments. Its method: creation of 
continuing dialog between American and foreign students to dispel 
their mutual ignorance about each other. 


This cannot be done by traditional methods of education which 
emphasize superiorities and inferiorities and differences of cultures 
and peoples. Different peoples must learn to live together whether 
or not they like one another. It is easy enough to find differences if 
you look for them; but it is even easier to find similarities if that is 
what you are looking for. Then the differences are enriching, not 
divisive. 

CULTURE CONTACT 


The Ogontz Plan attempts to answer one question: “Can man 
learn to live with man?” That is how a teenager in one Pennsylvania 
high school phrased it. Can we question the notion that face-to-face 
acquaintance between young people of different lands facilitates 
mutual understanding? A basic step toward world understanding 








Carl Stenzler is chairman of the Ogontz Plan Committee and a trustee of 
the International House of Philadelphia. Mr. Stenzler and his wife founded 
the Ogontz Plan in 1961. 
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will be achieved when this meeting becomes an integral part of the 
education process, when people can easily meet with and talk to 
each other. The kind of human relations we establish among 
different peoples will in the long run determine the kind of world 
in which we live. 


The Ogontz Plan seeks to free the mind from prejudice and its 
consequence, fear, and “to multiply and explore choices so that 
the world ceases to be a little place trimmed by the dimensions 
of one’s private experience.”’ By providing the mutual exchange 
of information and by encouraging compatible human relations 
within the framework of planned curricula from kindergarten 
through the 12th grade, the Ogontz Plan effects a base for mean- 
ingful intercultural education. 


Educators have long been aware that existing social studies 
curricula of even the highest level have been sorely lacking in the 
personal contacts required to make them alive and meaningful. 
Attempting to bring people of foreign cultures into the schools 
was too involved, too time-consuming, and not an integral part of 
the pupil’s learning process. More often than not, the casual visits 
of the students were regarded as holidays rather than as actual 
learning experiences. The Ogontz Plan satisfies this need for 
personal contact with foreign cultures. 


Founded in 1961 by Mr. and Mrs. Carl Stenzler of Elkins Park, a 
suburb of Philadelphia, the Ogontz Plan took its name from the 
Ogontz Junior High School (Cheltenham school district, Pa.), the 
first school to adopt the Plan. This cooperative program under lay- 
professional direction immediately aroused considerable interest in 
local and national circles. Laymen, educators, and the International 
House of Philadelphia soon recognized the desirability and feasi- 
bility of the Ogontz Plan. It has in 7 years grown far beyond the 
expectations of its sponsors. From a beginning in one school with 
five foreign student teachers, it has developed into a program 
involving 21,000 American students in 63 schools and 157 foreign 
students and visitors from 52 countries. Sponsors of the Ogontz 
Plan are now minutely examining all aspects of the program in order 
to make it more serviceable to the Greater Philadelphia area and 
to interested localities in other parts of the country. (There were 
242 foreign students from 12 universities and colleges in the Philadel- 
phia area—183 graduate students, 29 undergraduates, 14 profes- 
sionals, and 16 wives—who offered to work for the Plan.) 


OBJECTIVES 
The fundamental objectives of the Ogontz Plan are: 


1. To add to existing school curricula a greater emphasis on the 
international humanities—the study of other peoples and cultures— 
by bringing foreign students into elementary and secondary schools. 


* Mark Van Doren, Liberal Education (New York: Beacon, 1959). 
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2. To prepare our students the better to understand and cope 
with cultures different from their own. 


3. To broaden the perspective of foreign students so that they 
will better understand the United States. 


4. To develop attitudes of acceptance where those of rejection 
now exist. 


In this program foreign students are a part of planned study. 
They support the regular curriculum and supplement American 
teachers. Cross-cultural experiences are not available to most 
teachers; foreign students take up where the teachers’ formal 
experience and training end. The Ogontz Plan provides a com- 
fortable platform for the foreign student’s discussions of his country. 
As a human being, he adds human content to formally structured 
social studies and history courses. He is asked “to be himself.” 
Only he can be an Asian, an African, a South American, or a 
European. Only he can interpret the meaning of living his culture. 


Professor Brickman of the University of Pennsylvania describes 
the Plan thus: 


Pupils in elementary and secondary schools are enabled to learn directly 
from qualified and selected foreign students about the culture and 
problems of various countries. An effort is made to present to children 
and adolescents the type of content not easily obtainable in textbooks 
and to help them form attitudes of intelligent understanding and 
appreciation of other peoples. At the same time, through actual contact 
with youngsters, teachers, administrators, parents, and others in the 
community, the students from other countries have an opportunity of 
gaining at first hand an insight into American education, home life, 
and community structure. In brief, the Ogontz Plan is based on the 
principle of give-and-take, quid pro quo. It is intended as a contribu- 
tion toward advancement of international understanding and _inter- 
cultural harmony. 


Living experiences supplement existing social studies and history 
courses. The foreign student represents and interprets his own 
culture far better than a written textbook. He is not a teacher in 
the formal sense but someone functioning as human content in 
a manner impossible for the American teacher. The plan, a flexible 
education instrument, integrates objective international education 
at any class level, where it becomes a vital part of social studies and 
history learning. It is unique because its source of supply—qualified 
foreign students from area universities and colleges—comes from 
outside the school system. 


ADMINISTRATION 


The focus of strength is the Ogontz Plan Committee, which has 
some 14 members. It is an independent public service agency 
sponsored by the International House of Philadelphia. The com- 
mittee is the catalyst which has successfully interrelated colleges 
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and universities and foreign students and foreign visitors with 
elementary and secondary schools. It performs tasks which normally 
are impossible in the average school or school district. The com- 
mittee’s trained personnel is responsible for systematic recruitment 
and careful selection of qualified foreign students and their 
orientation to their responsibilities, with complete followup on 
performance. 


When a new school is interested in participating in the Plan a 
committee representative arranges a meeting to explain the philos- 
ophy, purpose, and method of the program to the principal and 
faculty of the school. The school, in consultation with the Ogontz 
Plan representatives, then selects at least one team of five foreign 
students. A second meeting is arranged for the school principal 
and teachers and the foreign students for the following purposes: 


1. To enable the teachers and students to become acquainted 
and to establish an informal and friendly working relationship. 


2. To find out specifically what each student has to offer. To 
make very clear to the foreign student what is expected of him 
(most are usually vague on this point at the outset and valuable time 
can be lost). 


3. To determine satisfactory visiting schedules. 


4. To explain how the American educational system works and 
the foreign students’ responsibilities to this planned international 
education program. 


5. To plan extracurricular activities for the foreign students, such 
as teas at the school or dinner in a private home. 


Only those students who can communicate easily, are well 
versed in their countries and cultures, and can spare the time from 
studies are recommended for participation in the program. Each 
foreign student goes to the school one-half day a week for 3 weeks 
and teaches the same class either in consecutive weeks or as best 
fits his own study schedule. 


For each team of five foreign students the school now pays 
$300 to the Ogontz Plan Committee. Of this sum, $82.50 goes to 
defray administrative costs. The remaining $217.50 is put in the 
Reimbursement Fund, which was created to facilitate payment to 
foreign students and avoid conflict with local laws that exclude a 
person who has not sworn allegiance to the United States from 
working in the school district. From this fund each student receives 
$43.50 for the three half-day visitt—an honorarium equal to a 
substitute’s pay, plus transportation. 


Adequate time is allowed for planning and the orientation of 
faculty, foreign students, and pupils. Most teachers find this pro- 
gram a new idea and they need to understand clearly how it will 
enrich their own teaching. To most foreign students, the Ogontz 
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Plan is a new idea, as is the American educational system. Our 
system is strange to them and they need to understand how and 
why it operates as it does, if their own knowledge is to be useful. 
It is important that a warm and sympathetic relationship be estab- 
lished. Without this atmosphere, the most careful plan fails in its 
purpose. 


Principal, faculty, and foreign students complete an evaluation 
form at the termination of the program. The careful assessment of 
these critiques enables the committee to correct problems as well 
as to avoid future errors. 


GROWTH AND SUCCESS 


The magnitude of Ogontz Plan accomplishment compels the 
question: Why is the Ogontz Plan succeeding? In 7 years the 
Ogontz Plan has had phenomenal growth and community recog- 
nition. It is a simple, inexpensive package that easily and success- 
fully is filling a curriculum need that was not being satisfied. The 
Ogontz Plan Committee, unrestricted by inherited inhibitions, 
operates as an entity outside the “educator” establishment. It seeks 
to synthesize the resources and needs of both university and school 
administrations. The development of inexpensive, orderly proce- 
dures that are consistent with planned education brings the world 
in the form of real people into the classroom with a minimum of 
effort by school personnel. The Ogontz Plan encourages community 
involvement. The Ogontz Plan Committee, as a clearinghouse, 
assures elimination of waste effort in an operation involving 63 
schools in the Philadelphia area. It avoids competitive bidding, 
which would produce confusion among foreign students and put 
far-away schools at a disadvantage. 


PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 


The Ogontz Plan Committee has developed a successful prototype 
for international education in the United States that can harness the 
minds, capabilities, and good will of a meaningful part of the rich 
mainstream of future world leadership, represented by foreign 
students and foreign visitors, to planned education in American 
elementary and secondary schools. 


An estimated 10,000 qualified foreign guests—10 percent of the 
U.S. foreign student population in the United States—could easily 
be integrated into the existing curriculum in 2,000 American schools. 
This is a conservative judgment based on the Philadelphia experi- 
ence. School participation can be expected to increase geometri- 
cally when Ogontz Plan Urban and Ogontz Plan Teacher Work- 
shops—now in the planning stage—have been satisfactorily 
developed. 


A report on the preparation of teachers in the field of world 
affairs, written by Dr. Harold Taylor under contract with the U.S. 
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Office of Education and published by the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education, states: ‘There is no reason why 
the Ogontz Plan could not be used nationally as a model for U.S. 
communities everywhere.’ 


The Ogontz Plan supplements one of the State Department's 
objectives by creating a fair and accurate U.S. image abroad. Foreign 
students and visitors are of leadership quality and their attitudes can 
and will in the future affect literally millions of people. The develop- 
ment of Ogontz Plan International—also in the planning stage— 
will enhance this project many times. 


FUNDING 


Funding the Ogontz Plan is a problem. The money received from 
respective donors and expended on administration is inadequate 
in terms of the volunteer services rendered by the committee. 
Committee member dedication and willingness to work are not 
inexhaustible. The growth and size of the plan demand full-time 
administrative staff. Money is needed to hire professional adminis- 
trators and clerical employees. Competent personnel must be 
trained to develop and administer the Ogontz Plan in other com- 
munities in the United States, where an overwhelming interest 
exists in the Plan. To promote the Plan without guidance or 
direction would encourage haphazard growth. 


The fact that expenditures have been moderate can be attributed 
in large part to the professional-volunteer services of the Ogontz 
Plan Committee. Carl Stenzler, chairman of thé Ogontz Plan Com- 
mittee and International House Trustee, and Mrs. Erna Stenzler, 
director of the Foreign Student Reimbursement Fund, worked with- 
out compensation or reimbursement or expenses; Mrs. Evelyn K. 
Palmer, International House Trustee, coordinated the program; 
Mrs. Sara Callen recruited, screened, and assigned participating 
foreign students, with only expenses reimbursed; Mrs. Bessie 
Husted, retired school principal, and Mrs. Muriel Lehman, com- 
munity leader, screened applying schools, approved and supervised 
the participating schools, with only expenses reimbursed. Other 
committee members who also volunteered their services are Dr. 
Norman D. Palmer, Dr. Harold Taylor, and Dr. William W. Brickman, 
educational advisers; and Robert Dechert, Philip Klein, F. J. Rarig, 
Mark Willcox, Jr., and Giles L. Zimmerman of International House 
of Philadelphia. 


The Ogontz Plan must soon become self-supporting. The partici- 
pating schools are now beginning to assume partial responsibility 
for funding the program. The first step in this direction was taken 
last year, when each school paid the committee a fee of $300 
per team of five foreign students used in the school. Plans are 
being developed for further fund raising, since an education pro- 


2 The World and the American Teacher, p. 162. 
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gram such as this cannot be dependent upon uncertain or temporary 
foundation or government subsidy. 


RESULTS OF SURVEY 


Dr. William W. Brickman, professor of educational history and 
comparative education in the Graduate School of Education of the 
University of Pennsylvania, conducted a national feasibility survey 
of the Ogontz Plan in 1967.* His investigation extended from the 
Atlantic seaboard to the Pacific Coast. He visited 29 universities 
where he interviewed 96 university administrators and faculty; he 
talked with 18 elementary and secondary school administrators and 
faculty and with representatives from 11 organizations involved in 
international education and with State Department officers. He 
observed: 


It is clear that the greater part of the country is ready for the Ogontz 
Plan. The writer had the feeling at the conclusion of. his trips to 
universities that there is a near universal attitude of readiness to reflect 
on the merits of the Ogontz Plan and to put it into practice, in whole 
or in substantial part at least. 


The late Dr. Paul E. Smith, of the Committee on International 
Education of the National Education Association, wrote: 


For many of us who have been in international education for many 
years, this Plan is a meaningful breakthrough for international under- 
standing and makes a significant contribution to world peace. There is 
no substitute to understanding another people’s concept except by 
working and living with them. It is all too often that the visiting students 
and educators have the opportunity to see only the superficial and 
surface activities. The Ogontz Plan provides the opportunity to rub 
intellectual elbows, to get beneath the surface, to come to grips with 
the reality of the classroom and the boys and girls who populate it. 
To be extolled also is the fact that the Plan reaches into the elementary 
level where boys and girls whose prejudices are not yet fixed, have the 
opportunity to learn that the hopes and aspirations of other people from 
other lands are similar to their own. 


Peter Gillingham, executive associate of Education and World 
Affairs, observed: 


In my work here at Education and World Affairs, | have had occasion 
to collect a fair amount of information and evaluation in relation to 
the teaching of world affairs and cross-cultural understanding in the 
schools in the United States. The Ogontz Plan in its emphasis on the 
individual people involved and on building their contribution into 
the work of the school, without regarding the foreign student merely 
as a source of information, seems to be one of the best and most solid 
in the nation today. 


Obviously not every school-foreign student contact is completely 
successful. Nonetheless, samples from the many comments on the 
plan offered by principals, teachers, and foreign students indicate 


* Financed by a grant from the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 
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this working instance of international cooperation does generate 
approving and enthusiastic remarks: 


At first our staff was skeptical, but the feeling changed rapidly to 
acceptance and then to enthusiasm. Staff experience with these young 
foreigners in the classroom, library, the cafeteria, and faculty lounge 
developed a high degree of mutual respect and understanding. Teachers, 
like pupils, know other cultures only on the intellectual level. These 
contacts broadened and deepened their understandings and made 
them better teachers. 


—Dr. Franklin P. Gill, Principal, Ogontz Junior High School. 


| would not hesitate to say that this program, in the area of humanities 
and designed to give students and teachers face-to-face contact with 
representatives of other countries, is one of the most significant and 
meaningful educational experiences our students and teachers have 
had. If we continue with the program, a boy entering Meadowbrook at 
the age of four will have had a chance to meet nationals of 50 to 60 
different countries by the time he graduates. Very few adults are likely 
to have such an opportunity to acquire firsthand knowledge of other 

peoples. 
—Meadowbrook Alumni Spirit, Winter 1966. 


|, as a teacher, feel that this experience is an excellent one, not only 
for the students, but also for the teachers. It seems to make all the 
knowledge gained from books come “alive.” 


—NMrs. B. Laurenson, Red Lion Elementary School. 


| wish | could have a student from the country | studied about, to tell 
me about his country when | was his age. 


—Itzack Bartzack, foreign student, Israel. 


It was an exciting personal experience for me to see an American 
high school work. And the best way to see one is surely to be a part 
of it for some time. Ogontz Plan made it possible for me. | am now 
convinced | would have missed a great opportunity had | not participated 
in this plan. It was a highly educative and enriching experience. By far 
the greatest benefit was the renewal of a deep personal faith, a faith 
that man was inherently good; that mutual understanding between 
different people was not a goal existing only in the minds of some 
visionary idealists. Here there were men of action. . . . And here there 
were young minds, not yet poisoned by the propaganda of hatemongers 
and ideologies of politicians, curious to learn about people they had 
not seen. 

—Suresh K. Mahajan, India. 


Through the Ogontz Plan, | have been able to see my country as 
other people see it, and | have seen it from another point of view. 
This, for me, has been very important as | now have a clearer notion 
of what is right and wrong there. Seeing it from another culture has 
been one of my greatest experiences. 

—Ana Marie Cardemil, Chile. 


EVALUATION OF FOREIGN STUDENT PARTICIPATION 


Analysis of evaluations of the Ogontz Plan made by the foreign 
students enables the committee to assess, to a reasonable degree, 
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the success or failure of the Ogontz Plan. A questionnaire was 
submitted to each student at the termination of his stay in the 
school. The results are encouraging. Out of 260 questionnaires 
sent out, 203 were returned. Following are some of the questions, 
together With replies. 


*To what extent did the Ogontz Plan contribute to your better 
understanding of the United States? 

160 answered “very much” or “much”; 14 said “little” or “not 
at all.” 
* To what extent did you find the pupils’ questions (if any) helped 
you to think about your country? 

140 answered “very much” or “much”; 21 said “little” or “not 
at all.” 
* To what extent did you benefit from your activities in the Ogontz 
Plan? 

156 answered “very much” or “much”; 15 said “little” or “not 
at all.” 
* To what extent do you feel you benefited the pupils you taught? 

153 answered “very much” or “much”; 16 said “little’or ‘not 
at all.” 
* Do you feel you understand American education better as a result 
of your participation in the Ogontz Plan? 

164 answered “very much” or “much”; 12 said “not any better.” 
* How do you estimate the value of your talks as an aid to the 
pupils’ understanding your country? 

157 answered “much value” or “some value”; 6 said “‘little.” 


* /f invited, would you participate again in the Ogontz Plan? 


140 answered “yes”; 14 said “no.” ~Of the latter, 4 are going 
home; 3 complained of too much time away from class; 3 said 
“too far’; 2 were pregnant; 2 did not explain their negative reply. 


CONCLUSION 


James Cass, education editor of the Saturday Review, sums it up 
this way: “The simplicity of the Ogontz Plan, its effectiveness in 
establishing two-way communication between foreign students and 
pupils in American schools, and the ease with which it could be 
adopted by other schools across the nation make it a unique instru- 
ment for the advancement of international understanding.” 











Volunteers to America 


The First Participants 
"Tell It Like It Is’ 


Volunteers to America, proposed by President Johnson in his inter- 
national education message of 1966, operates under the sponsorship of 
the Bureau of Educational and Cultural Affairs of the Department of 
State. This “reverse peace corps” program began operation on an 
experimental basis in July 1967, and currently has 67 participants from 
14 nations of Africa, Asia, and Latin America. 

Below are excerpts from some of the writings of the first volunteers 
to serve in this program. Drawn from reports and letters, these passages 
reflect the volunteers’ experiences, their problems, and their under- 
standing of the philosophy of voluntary service. 


Cho Whee-il, 28, of Seoul, Korea, 
has a bachelor’s degree in social work 
and had 3 years of social work experi- 
ence in Korea before being selected 
for the Volunteers to America program. 
He was assigned to work with VISTA 
(Volunteers in Service to America) and 
was one of five volunteers placed on 
an Indian reservation in Cherokee, 
North Carolina. 


| can say that the only wish | had 

in mind when | left my country a 
year ago was to have a better experi- 
ence and practice of social work, 
which is still young in Korea. | feel 
like saying that | have been engaged in 
three different social work fields for 
the past year: school social work, 
family social work, and community 
organization. 


It has been a real challenging year 
in my life in every sense. The most 
difficult thing was to form “another 
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self” in me, a “volunteer,” which has 
proved to be so challenging and frus- 
trating because of its demanding and 
unscientific nature. | soon realized 
that | was joining a “real war,” of 
which | had just heard, but it took 
some time for me to be ready in mind 
to meet “the combat.” | have finished 
one year’s service and | am glad that | 
could not escape from it, though | 
tried several times. | am now begin- 
ning to understand what | should do 
as a volunteer, a foreigner, and a visitor 
in one community. 


The first thing | tried to do was just 
be accepted as a humble individual 
by the community. And after that | 
faced a real difficulty of creating my 
own vision and range of work. | could 
not enjoy the characteristics of origin- 
ality or creativity, because the most 
needed thing was untiring effort 
Through one year’s experience | think! 
took much more than | gave, and 
this made me richer than ever in many 
ways. 
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Most of the problems in Cherokee 
seemed to be caused by the “poverty 
cycle,” which has been repeated for so 
long a time. Inadequate education, 
low income, limited job opportunities, 
over-crowded housing and poor health 
—these things are the causes of the 
poverty situation on the Reservation 
and also these are caused by poverty. 


This vicious circle has formed a typi- 
cal Cherokee culture. And the eco- 
nomic betterment alone cannot break 
the cycle of poverty. | was very much 
discouraged in working, facing in- 
different, skeptical, and pessimistic at- 
titudes of the people. One drop-out 
student said to me one day, “What the 
hell do you think is the use of a high 
school diploma in Cherokee? Anyhow, 
we all should go to the factory.” This 
dangerous philosophy is deeply rooted 
in the poverty culture of Cherokee. It 
is sad to find even in the young 
generation. 


They say the “alcoholic problem” in 
this community is a real problem. But 
as far as | understood in the com- 
munity | could not find so many 
victims who are affected physically or 
mentally, | mean as a disease. | can 
see that most of the people enjoy 
drinking. And some of them cause 
social disorders under the influence of 
alcohol. In one of the AA meetings 
| heard one man murmuring to him- 
self: ‘What the hell—do we have any- 
thing to enjoy here except drinking?” 
| was surprised to find myself without 
having anything to deny the fact. So 
| preferred to call it a “drinking prob- 
lem,” not an “alcoholic problem,” as 
far as it affects their economy and 
normal daily life. Drinking is the only 
way to escape from their distressful 
situation. 


The resource programs in the com- 
munity are organized against poverty, 
to strengthen the family unit and the 
community. It looks very well and 
actually each program is trying its best 
for the fullest function. But because 
of lack of coordination among the pro- 
grams and lack of cooperation from 


the communities, they were not as 
effective as they could be. The dis- 
tance in between the program and the 
community comes from the poor 
quality of the community itself. It 
does not have community feeling and 
is lacking adequate understanding of 
the program. It needs leaders, real 
indigenous leaders, but even the small 
number of the Indian people who 
were out of the poverty cycle had 
little understanding about the re&t. 


In return, the community people had 
also emotional prejudice and even dis- 
trust of the programs. All workers in 
the program need to be teachers of the 
program and community organizers to 
mobilize and develop community re- 
sources, material and human. And 
they should try to coordinate the pro- 
grams on a case by case basis. 


| have enjoyed thinking of myself 
as an organizer and coordinator too. 
| thought this must be the role for 
the volunteers. At first when | took a 
job in the high school, | had a better 
chance of getting acquainted with 
many families by visiting their houses 
with the good excuse of checking 
absentee students. The community 
people needed friendly visitors who 
could give them an interest and con- 
cern. Most of the absentee problems 
could be solved by just continuous 
visiting. But my idea was based on 
how to induce them into the Agency. 
That is how | motivate them to help 
themselves. 





Helma Aponte Santos, 25, of China- 
cota, Colombia, works with five other 
volunteers for the Board of Education 
of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. All from 
Latin America, the volunteers work pri- 
marily in new bilingual education proj- 
ects of the inner-city schools, teaching 
English to Puerto Rican students, teach- 
ing Spanish to other students, and 
working with the parents. 


| go every morning to Stevens School, 
where | am greeted by Puerto Rican 
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students awaiting their classes in 
Spanish. In the afternoons | visit their 
homes and meet their parents. | live 
the problems of each family and | try 
to help resolve them. 


The efficacy of this type of educa- 
tion is readily seen because one gains 
confidence and breaks down inhibi- 
tions, that is, any barrier that might 
exist. The advantages are innumerable: 
it facilitates ideas of collaboration, of 
mutual help. As | am transmitting some 
knowledge, | am teaching how to live 
and | am also learning. It is a total 
education. 


The decisive factor, the important 
thing in our work, then, isn’t to hold 
a professional title that is only valid in 
other countries after various tests, but 
the dedication, the definite addition to 
our community, the desire to serve it 
in accordance with our capacities and 
experiences, and through suffering and 
waiting. We can feel dissatisfied be- 
cause we have not obtained the antici- 
pated results, but we cannot permit 
ourselves to feel frustrated. We must 
remember that education is the most 
productive human activity and at the 
same time the slowest. Whoever feels 
frustrated is wrong; for him the experi- 
ence, the plans, the problems, the work 
—none of this hag any significance. 
Whoever educates must wait. 


Three times a week | teach a group 
of 10 girls manual and mechanical 
skills. 1 also visit their homes to super- 
vise their learning. The practical knowl- 
edge will enable these girls to find 
good economic inroads. 


Various times during the month 
we hold meetings with the mothers 
of Stevens School—in a house, at the 
school itself, or in my room—to dis- 
cuss the questions of home environ- 
ment, to learn to weave a hammock, 
or to receive advice regarding nutrition. 


All of the people with whom | work 
are Puerto Ricans. They do not speak 
English. At times | think*these people 
have come to need us more than we 
believe, and | think sometimes that 
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an outsider can do more for them than 
their fellow citizens would do. The 
influence obtained by outsiders be- 
comes the small beginning of the solu- 
tion for some of the grave problems 
that affect the United States. More- 
over, no one fails to recognize the 
importance of cultural exchange that 
one gains with these primary steps. 





Tamar Dothan, 22, of Jerusalem, 
Israel, was assigned to VISTA and 
placed, at her own request, in a town_ 
of 300 people in the Appalachian 
mountains of western North Carolina. 
She describes some of her experiences 
there. 


As you probably know, | have been 
involved mainly with two things— 
establishing (and manning) a kinder- 
garten here and helping run and de- 
velop a clothing store. The continua- 
tion of these two projects is now cer- 
tain. For the kindergarten we received 
an incentive grant from the North 
Carolina Fund, and a paid teacher will 
start working at the end of this week. 
The store will be run by the daughter 
of one of the workers, whom | have 
been training to do the job. 


But although | can go home with 
the feeling there is something here 
that wasn’t before, | have not achieved 
everything | had hoped for. | haven't 
really been able to form any lasting 
organization here, so the kindergarten 
for instance will depend very much on 
existence of the local community ac- 
tion program. 


As | was assigned to VISTA, there 
wasn’t in my work any direct emphasis- 
on my being a foreigner, which is a 
waste in a way. But | think that, by 
working with me and meeting me, 
people got some ideas about Israel 
and foreign countries in general. This 
is particularly important in an area 
like this, where people are very iso- 
lated, and have very few realistic ideas 
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about the rest of the world. In addi- 
tion, | have talked about Israel to 
several organizations, such as schools, 
clubs, and university groups. 


And | have learned a lot during this 
time. | learned about another way of 
life: the rural Appalachian. And | guess 
it has many things in common with the 
way other Americans live too. There 
are many things | like about the Ap- 
palachians, and the U.S. in general, 
and many | don’t. And | think the 
good and the bad ones are interrelated 
—maybe that’s one of the most im- 
portant things | have learned. As an 
illustration, | think my failure to or- 
ganize a strong group around the 
kindergarten reflects, besides my own 
fault, both the independence of the 
people here and their lack of coopera- 
tion. The first one is good, but his- 
torically it was caused by the same 
conditions that caused the second. 


Being away from home, and living 
so intensively in another culture, also 
helped me to get a better look at Israel. 
And it made me think about matters 
| had taken for granted. And finally, 
my stay and my work here have also 
helped me see things about myself. 


But | don’t want you to get the 
impression that from my _ personal 
viewpoint every minute was a joyous 
learning process. Many of these 
moments were just pure loneliness, 
the most intensive | have ever felt. 
But | guess that is the price people 
should sometimes pay for doing what 
they think should be done. 





Samuel Kwashi Dogbe, 27, a teacher 
from Accra, Ghana, helped develop a 
course in African Studies in the ele- 
mentary schools of Temple City, Cali- 
fornia. He describes here some of his 
experiences in working in the school 
system. 


Difficulties? Yes, | had quite a few— 
not very much with my pupils. What 


some people may think is that | did 
not have much trouble with class con- 
trol because the subject was new, but 
the truth is that teaching techniques 
and child psychology are applicable to 
students everywhere in the world 
whether these educational subjects 
were studied in Asia, Africa, or 
America. However, | must not under- 
rate the immeasurable help | received 
from the teachers. 


My main difficulties were with in- 
structional materials. It is rather para- 
doxical to say this about a school dis- 
trict that has a viable resource center 
and is famous for the attempts that 
the authorities are making to inter- 
nationalize the curricula of the schools. 
But, since the whole course was new, 
we had to start everything from almost 
nothing. Thanks go to the Peace Corps 
returnees who now help us in the 
Teachers Inter-Cultural Program, and 
to my brothers and friends in Ghana. 
Color slides and other instructional 
materials received from them helped 
me illustrate my subjects well. 


| found out that for the African 
songs to be successfully taught, they 
must be allotted separate times alto- 
gether. What | did then was to record 
the songs and play them for the stu- 
dents to listen to. In some cases | 
asked the students to join in singing 
the refrains. 


1 am not lagging in social life, 
though the means of entertainment in 
my “village” are rather inadequate, as 
| see it now. | have made a couple of 
friends, both here and in Los Angeles. 
But | am beginning to be apprehensive 
of the result of this process of accul- 
turation—not for Americans but for 
myself. My elder brother, who is study- 
ing in Birmingham, England, remarked 
in one of the letters he sent to me 
recently that | sounded very American 
in a letter | sent to him. Should this 
be frightening in any way? My in- 
ability to influence and be influenced, 
understand and be understood, will 
defeat our aim, won't it? 
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Irene Queiro, 24, of Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, has a university degree in 
social work and was a case worker for 
the Ministry of Social Welfare before 
joining this program. Assigned to 
Cherokee, North Carolina, she de- 
scribes here a problem often typical of 
voluntary service programs—that of 
the qualified volunteer's interpersonal 
relations with a relatively inexperi- 
enced coworker from the local com- 
munity. 


In the middle of November | began 
to concentrate my work in Birdtown, 
the community where | am living. | 
made visits to the families with the 
social work aide of this area. 


During the visits | could feel | was 
welcomed by most of the families, 
even though they didn’t talk much. 
Sometimes | was asked to take a seat 
and they began to talk with the aide. 
But most of the time they started ask- 
ing me several questions such as: how 
| liked the place, where | came from, 
how long I’d stay here, or if | felt 
homesick. 


Some families gave me presents like 
homemade jelly, picture frames made 
by a member of the family, or a photo. 
But always without talking much. 


During these visits it was hard for 
me to work as | was used to in Argen- 
tina or to get a complete idea of the 
case. It was due to several reasons: 


The aide couldn’t understand that 
| had to read and study the case 
before the visit. 

Most of the time she acted as a 
friendly visitor and not as a social 
aide. 

Sometimes | didn’t know what they 
were talking about, and | didn’t see 
the relation between the conversa- 
tion and the object of the visit. 
Sometimes we made an appointment 
to meet at a certain time for making 
the visits, and the aide didn’t come. 


| can say the aide has accepted me 
as a person and at this point she is 
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very friendly and | think she likes me; 
but she has not accepted me as a 
social worker. | have been very care- 
ful in this; she is very sensitive and | 
don’t want to hurt her feelings. 

The caseworker who is supervisor 
of both of us couldn’t understand this. 
One day we were both talking with 
her and the caseworker asked me to 
fill out some papers for the aide so 
the following time she could know 
how to do it. As a result of this, the 
aide became aggressive with her and 
at last she left the room without tell- 
ing us anything, but she was very 
excited. 


| understood what was happening 
so | followed her, and | almost jumped 
into her car as she was starting it. 
She began to drive without saying any- 
thing. | tried to talk with her but | 
knew she was not going to answer 
and the best thing to do was to let 
her release her tension. After a while 
she began to cry. When we reached 
the house of our next visit, she handed 
me a piece of paper and told me | had 
to do it, not her, because it was the case- 
worker's order. | asked her to do it 
herself but she refused. During the 
visit | talked with the family, but | 
ignored the form | had with me. When 
we went back to the central office 
1 asked her to do it in the next visit, 
and | gave her some reasons. She 
agreed to do so, and she looked very 
happy. 

| understood her feelings, and | 
think that after some time she will be 
able to accept my suggestions. 





Tigabu Truneh, 27, a teacher from 
Gondar, Ethiopia, was assigned to the 
Talcott Mountain Science Center in 
Avon, Connecticut. Concerned as 
were all volunteers, with the success 
and improvement of this pilot pro- 
gram, he made these comments re 
garding selection of future participants: 


Regarding my opinions, as a Volun- 
teer to America, with respect to the 
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qualifications and qualities of future 
volunteers, | would like to make the 
following recommendations. A volun- 
teer in this program should be, among 
other things: 


Ready for criticism. People tend to 
watch and gaze at someone from a 
foreign land, and due to the different 
cultures and traditions among the 
foreigner and the natives, there is 
likely to be misunderstandings and 
criticism. He should be, therefore, to 
the best of his ability, able to clarify 
his position without offending others. 


Flexible. To try to show cooperation 
to an immediate superior, even where 
the work assigned might be unfamiliar, 
awkward, and new, will bring under- 
standing between the two. Here | am 
not saying that he should accept all 
that the superior says, but it usually 
works better that way. At the same 
time, he should be free to clarify his 
stand. Rigidity should be exercised to 
the minimum. 


Prepared to accept differences that 
he is likely to face and experience. 
Some people say that their own cul- 
ture and tradition are better than 
others. Here it suffices to say it is hard 
to pass a judgment as to which one ‘is 
better, as | think the culture of a 
country has its bad side and good side. 
Nobody’s culture is perfect, as human 
beings themselves are imperfect. 


Adaptable. It is difficult and im- 
possible to be exactly like the native 
people of a new environment and 
surrounding, but making an effort to 
adapt to the society as far as he can is 
essential. Sociability and a sense of 
humor are other qualities a volunteer 
should possess. 





Maria del Carmen Gagliardo, 29, of 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, served during 
her first year of service in the public 
schools of Norfolk, Virginia, teaching 
Latin American culture in social studies 
classes, and also introducing audio- 
lingual methods of teaching Spanish. 


During her second year, she is helping 
create a Latin American studies unit in 
the school system of Temple City, 
California. 


Painful as it may be, it is undeniable 
that the image of America has been, 
once again, damaged during the tragic 
events of the last week (the assassina- 
tion of Senator Robert Kennedy). We 
read and hear everywhere how un- 
favorably the American people are 
judged by the rest of the world and 
how unfavorably they judge them- 
selves. But living and working among 
you, in our unique position, we know 
better than that, and because of the 
peculiar angle of our observation point, 
in many instances, we know about you 
better than yourselves. 


It is we, this small, peaceful army of 
Volunteers to America, who will, in 
time, return home and tell our people, 
our friends, our pupils, that the Ameri- 
can people are as generous, as com- 
passionate, as concerned for the prob- 
lems of humanity, as any other nation 
of the world. We will help to destroy 
the stereotype of a “rich and materialis- 
tic’ America, as we helped in your 
schools to examine the stereotypes 
about our own countries. 


At the same time we learned to 
understand the fundamentals and 
philosophy of your society, the rea- 
sons for your problems, the values of 
your ideals. And we also let the Ameri- 
can people know what are our reasons, 
fundamentals, our ideals. It is through 
the dialog that we all began, that all 
of us helped to open a door to that 
still unknown world of communica- 
tion and understanding among men of 
different nationalities, religions, races, 
philosophies, backgrounds. 


As the Peace Corps is doing abroad, 
Volunteers to America is helping here 
to build a bridge of understanding 
among the nations because, utopian 
as it may seem, all the young people 
in the programs believe that it is not 
by destroying, burning, and killing that 
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we will make a better future for our 
children and for ourselves. We believe 
in building through education, com- 
munity action, friendship, considera- 
tion for the rights of others, real con- 
cern about how to meet our differences 
instead of arguing about them. 





We hope that the day will come 
when we human beings will realize 
that our neighbor may have an abso- 
lutely different way of living, thinking, 
and feeling, and at the same time be 
a wonderful human being and a worth- 
while friend. 














Guide to U.S. Government International Programs 


A 187-page report on U.S. Government international programs 
involving educational and cultural affairs was issued in September 
1968 by the Policy Review and Coordination Staff, Bureau of 
Educational and Cultural Affairs of the Department of State. Descrip- 
tions of such international activities by 26 agencies are included, with 
information relating to fiscal year 1967 and some entries for fiscal 
year 1968. The report gives a general and interesting overview of 
such U.S. international programs and the considerable involvement 
of the U.S. Government in educational and cultural affairs in all 
areas of the world. 


The report updates a 1963 edition and follows the same purpose 
—that of providing useful information to Federal agencies and to 
the American public. Material for the Guide was furnished by the 
agencies themselves with special focus on programs for exchange 
of persons, technical training, the teaching of English, books and 
library activities, the performing arts, and athletic groups. The 
Guide indicates that 14 agencies have overseas offices and/or 
representatives. Six agencies reported at some length on their 
uses of foreign currency (P.L. 480) projects; 20 described their 
overseas research projects. One hundred and eighteen countries 
and territories are mentioned and those which appear most frequently 
are: Brazil, Japan, India, and the United Kingdom. 


The publication, entitled A Guide to U.S. Government Agencies 
Involved in International Educational and Cultural Activities, is for 
sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, for $1.50. 








Toward Mutual Understanding 
Report of the Board of Foreign Scholarships 


"hte Board of Foreign Scholarships has released its sixth annual 
report to the Congress covering academic exchanges between the 
United States and other countries during the 22d year of the 
Educational and Cultural Exchange Program (September 1967 
through August 1968). 

Excerpts from the board’s statement to the Congress follow: 


In recent years, rising costs and reduced budgets have brought about a 
steady reduction in the number of grants for international educational 
activities. The appropriation for fiscal year 1969, which sets the 1969-70 
program levels, inflicts a drastic cut on these programs. Contrary to the 
suggestions of the Board, the Department of State has elected to make the 
American grantee part of the program bear the brunt of the cuts. 

The ironic result of this cut by the Congress—and the allocation of 
the cut by the Department—is that, as we reach International Education 
Year in 1970, U.S. expenditures for these purposes (and hence the number 
of American grantees abroad) will be lower than at any time in recent 
history. 

Other Federal programs supporting educational exchange have also 
been cut at the same time that many foundations and other private 
agencies have scaled down the level of their contributions to international 
programs. These reductions can only provide evidence for those observers 
who profess to discern a cumulative neo-isolationist trend in the. United 
States. 


We think it appropriate to make the following four points that, briefly, 
suggest the perspective of the Board of Foreign Scholarships: 

1. Educational exchange is not a form of foreign aid, and it should not 

be presented, defended, or criticized as such. 

2. Educational exchange should not be thought of or measured merely 

as an “instrument of foreign policy,” although it appears to us that both 

the Congress and the Department sometimes take this view. 

3. Support for education of any kind involves an act of faith, because 

the effects of any educational experience or exposure are gradual and 

cumulative. They take years, if not decades, to mature and to become 

part of the general community of knowledge or consciousness. 

4. The effect is heightened by the breadth of interests and activities that 

the Board endeavors to introduce and to retain in the exchange pro- 

grams. We are not project oriented. We believe highly specialized kinds 

of training are the responsibilities of others. And we hope to make the 

quality of the grantees and the validity of the educational efforts pro- 

posed our main criteria. 
. . . We have written at length because of the unanimous belief of the 
members of the Board of Foreign Scholarships that there is not sufficient 
understanding of the philosophy that should support educational exchange, 
that there has not been a sufficiently serious effort to look at exchange 
programs outside the general foreign policy context, and that it is impera- 
tive that this be done by those who have the power and authority to 
determine the level and even the continued existence of such programs. 





Appointees to Advisory Commission 


The Senate on September 25, 1968, confirmed the appoint- 
ment by President Johnson of three members to the U.S. 
Advisory Commission on International Educational and Cultural 
Affairs. 

Arnold M. Picker, Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
United Artists Corporation, was appointed to a second term. 
New appointees are: Thomas E. Robinson, former president of 
Glassboro State Teachers College, now chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Secondary Education, Rider College (Trenton, N.J.), 
and Wayland P. Moody, President of San Antonio College 
(Texas). 
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